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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tus Nortuean Liout is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their a@*thors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions exp din these 
communfcations; nor are these opinions to be d d, in the 
slightest degree, significant of theirown. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 














Political Science. 
(For the Northern Light } 
A PROTECTIVE POLICY.—No. IL. 








BY O. FOLLETT. 





Severax numbers of the Northern Light have 
fallen into my hands, from which I perceive that free 
discussion is invited in your columns on subjects of 

eneral interest.. The plan is a good one, and I 
feel inclined to avail myself of its privileges. I am 
not sure that I come within your rules, not bein 
a subscriber; and if not I shall lose my labor, an 
the readers of your useful publication will be saved 
the trouble of reading one more attempt to make 
plainer what has always seemed to me a very plain 
subject. Its difficulties arise from an obvious source. 
On the one side, great stress is laid on causes; on the 
other equally great stress is laid on effect. Not un- 
frequently, Cause is mistaken for effect, and vice ver- 
sa. So that between the advocates of PRoTECTION 
on the one hand, and Free Trape on the other, 
the real merits of the controversy are lost. 

The essay of an old friend, (H. J. RepFr1eLp,) 
on ‘“ The Tariff Question,’’ originally published in 
your sheet, met my eyes a fewdays ago. The name 
of the writer attracting my attention, I gave to his 
production that consideration which my respect for 
the author prompted. With pw permission, as the 
best return I can make, I will submit a few remarks 
on the same general subject, making such use of the 
article of my friend as shall serve my purpose, for 
illustration, and no more. The true object ofinvesti- 

tion should be the acquisition of knowledge; and 

aim in writing, to impart instruction, not to gain 
an empty victory by an atlack on some poorly de- 
fended point. Gages ti 

The design and intent of association in all hu- 
man society, are protection anddefence. The mere 
statement of the relation between governor and go- 
verned—dispenser and receiver, under whatever 
rules or laws the relation may be maintained—settles 
the question in the mind of every man. And at the 
same time that this is settled, the limit and extent of 
the obligations growing out of this relation, are as 
clearly felt and understood as the relation itself: 
They go not beyond the bounds of association for pro- 
tection; while they extend to all, both within and 
without, for defence. And this rule holds good, 
whether the associgtion or corporation is for the pur- 

of erecting a church, a cotton factory, or for 
maintenance of the government of a state or 
nation. 

Thus much I have said by way of preface, and in- 
tending it also, in pate asa reply to the sentiment 
which Mr. Redfield appends to his argument, where 
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he says—‘‘ The tariff policy has no foundation in the 
maxims of Him who proclaimed peace on earth and 
good will to men.’? The government of Infinite 
wisdom is one thing; the government of man is ano- 
ther. So that the fatter clashes not with the basis 
upon which the former is founded; they may safely 
be left to perform their separate functions, without 
desiring to connect church and siate in any form. 
And it remains for the writer to show wherein the 
tariff or protective policy, in its simple bearings, is 
at war with the maxims of the Prince of Peace, and 
to point out, (as he seems to think he can,) by what 
maxim of “philanthropy,” our statesmen would be 
warranted in giving free scope to the restrictive poli- 
cy of Europe, (England in a with the 
certainty of the continuance of such policy by them, 
unless checked by a countervailing policy, on our 
part, until our own citizens should be reduced by its 
effects “condition of non-resistance of the 
slaves n power, Mere philanthropy never 
did much for mankind. Least of all would it serve 
the purposes of the statesman, in resisting the grasp- 
ing ambition and overgrown power of a rival nation. 

riters on political economy and the wealth of 
nations agree in this, that the accumulative power 
of a people, ina state of civilization, depends—Ist. 
On the possession of the primary elements of pro- 
gression, among the chief of which may be reckoned 
coal, iron and salt: without these, man is unable to 
rise above the savage or nomadic state; with them, 
the highest advances in civilization are attainable. 
2d. In the use of these elements, lie the prosperity of 
communities and nations, and the means of their sepa- 
rate and independent existence—dependent only, in 
their application, on the productions of climate, on 
industry and intelligence. In this connection ‘ phi- 
lanthropy”’ can only come in as a consequence, not 
asa precedent. The first obligation is to acquire ; the 
second to use—implying protection, individually and 
collectively, to communities and states, both in ac- 
quisition and use. 

So far, the advocates of different systems must go 
in harmony, or there is an end of the argument. 
The whole question, in case of disagreement in the 
ee nee om resolves itself into original elements, 

reaking down all barriers of government—making 
but one general family of mankind, separated only 
by immaterial distinctions of climate and bounda- 
ty, and by imaginary interests, regardless alike of 
caste or color. 

In the use of these elements of prosperity, what 
shall be our guide ! The history of nations leaves 
us little room to doubt on this subject. ‘‘History is 
philosophy teaching by example’”’—or rather it is 
the philosophy of experience, against which no wise 
people ever shut theireyes. Our own history is full 
on this head, in considering which we should go 
back to our colonial vassalage, when England forbid 
foreign voyages to our merchant vessels—when she 
declared, as in 1696, ‘‘ that no wool, yarn, or wool- 
len manufactures of their American plantations 
should be shipped there, or even laden in order to be 
transported Gn thence to any place whatever,’’— 
when she limited the number of apprentices which 
our tradespeople might keep,and prohibited the manu- 
facture of a hob-aail in our workshops; because the 
independence and prosperity of the mother country 
required, Ist, that the productive industry of her 
population should be protected; and, 2d, that her 
ships and sailors might find profitable employment. 
** Philanthropy”’ had nothing to do with this. It 
was statesmanship—selfish, it is true, and destined 
to react with prodigious force, but nevertheless pow- 
erful in its effects, as cotemporary history proves. 

Its effects in building up the interests of England, 
may be sufficiently understood by a bare reference 
to a, period a little anterior to the commencement of 
her colonial policy. She was without commerce— 
without manufactures. The Dutch were her masters 
in the former, and Flanders worked up the raw ma- 
terial grown by England and the rest of Eur 
intocloths. A writer of the 13th century, quoted by 
Hallam, asserts that “all the world was clothed 
from English wool wrought in Flanders.” But the 
Flemish artizans were not protected by their go- 
vernment—*‘ a tax was imposed on every loom,” 





as is affirmed by Meyer in his Annals of Flanders, 
at the same time that intercourse with foreign states 
was burdened by oppressive restrictions. Under 
this impulse, aided by wars promoted in the Nether- 
lands and France, the manufacture of cloth in Eng- 
land took root. The maritime power of the Dutc 
was broken down under the commonwealth, and 
what there was remaining of Dutch commerce after 
the restoration of the monarchy, was finally anniha- 
lated in the re-enactment of the famous navigation 
laws of England, in which it was provided, in addi- 
tion to former prohibitions and restrictions, that 
‘* No merchandize shall be imported into the planta- 
tions but in English vessels,navigated by Englishmen, 
under penalty of forfeiture.’’ Hee was protection 
with a witness. Previous to this, the principal sup- 

lies for the colonies had been received by the Dutch. 
n 1663, it was enacted that all European commo- 
dities should be imported in English ships from Eng- 
land, making Englishmen factors for the colonies in 
all cases. 

The previous condition of the mercantile marine 
of England may be inferred, from the fact, that in 
the reign of CharlesI. she could boast of no more 
than three merchant vessels of 300 tons burden! 
This is asserted by Jenkinson, in his Discourse on 
the English Navigation Laws, on the contemporary 
authority of Sir Joshua Child. Atone period, anterior 
to their war with the English, the Dutch built 1,000 
vessels per annum. Above one hundred vessels en- 
tered the port of Amsterdam in a day, and they en- 
sen the chief part of the carrying trade for most 
of the maritime powers of Europe. The Dutch had 
as many ships as eleven kingdoms, including Eng- 
land; and this is stated on the authority of Macpher- 
son’s Annals of Commerce. 

Now, how came this?—and what produced the 
mighty change which has been going on from that 
time to the present? Was it done by Free 
TRADB, under the teachings of ‘‘ philanthropy?” 
Was there then, or is there now, any such thing as 
free trade ? And wherein does the present condition 
of the United States differ, from the condition of the 
Netherlands, France and Germany, at the time of 
which we have been speaking, except in the magni- 
tude of the interest at stake? How dangerous then 
to inculcate on the minds of the people of this coun- 
try, such heresies as free-trade, backed by philan- 
thropy, while we are struggling with the most bur- 
densome restrictions on our commerce, and against 
the policy of a government which enforces its max- 
ims at the cannon’s mouth, as we have just seen in 
China. The restrictions and violence that wrought 
such changes in behalf of England in the 17th cen- 
tury, are still alive and in active being. They may 
be founded in error, and doubtless in the school of 
" wigs would be condemned. But, unfor- 
tunately should we succeed in getting offenders be- 
fore this tribunal, it has no power to carry its decrees 
into execution. Jurisdiction would be pleaded— 
justification would be set up under the Jaw of na- 
tions, and we should be left to fall back on the old 
and approved remedy—“‘eye for an eye, tooth fora 
tooth ;”’ in short, we should be obliged to meet re- 
striction with restriction, and resist encroachment 
by violence, if necessary, as our fathers did in the 
Revolution, when they set about relieving mother 
Britain from the trouble of making our hats, coats, 
shirts and shoes for us, as she still proposes to do. 

By a rapid review of prominent facts, I have 
brought the subject downto a period within the un- 
derstanding and reach of common observers. I have 
done so for the purpose of supplying some historical 
facts, which are necessary to a right understanding 
of the main subject. Mr. Redfield declares that 
*‘the restrictive or tariff system had its origin in the 
dark ages.”” This may be so, and is most likely 
true: For doubtless, it dates back as far as the ear- 
liest existence of independent and rival states ! 
But if he means to be understood that it had 
its origin in ignorance and superstition—( which 
is usually understood from the phrase ‘‘ dark ages,’”) 
and is founded on errors of policy having no strong- 
er support than is implied by the use of that phrase, 
he is entitled to the credit of discovering a fact 
which has escaped the keen eye of modern ‘diploma- 
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cy. The truth, it has always been supposed, lies 
nearer the surface than this solution will allow us to 
believe. Restrictions on trade are based on an ob- 
vious principle of all haman action, selfishness, mere 
selfishness. We must go farther back than the “ dark 
ages.”? We must go backward to the creation, or at 
least to the fall of man, scrutinize the mysteries of 
Almighty Power, and there we shall find planted 
side by side with the desire to possess, the desire to 
‘ restrict,”’ and the instinct to pProrect! Let us 
take man as he is, whether he act singly or collec- 
tively; and in providing safeguards against his en- 
croachments, whether from without or from within, 
the ‘‘light within us’? is more securely to be relied 
on, than the inverse deductions of the ‘‘ dark ages.” 

I will now proceed to notice more particularly the 
staple of which Mr. Redfield’s argument is com- 
posed. In doing so, itis proper for me to say that 
Mr. R. appears to have volunteered his pen for the 
purpose of correcting some errors into which, ac- 
cording to his view, Mr. E. C. Delavan had fallen 
on the same subject, in an article published in a pre- 
vious number of the Northern Light. I would not 
wish to be understood as thrusting myself between 
the combatants in this case, not knowing whether 
Mr. D.has replied to Mr. R. or not, or whether he 
intends to do so; but merely as occupying a similar 
position to that chosen by Mr. Redfield, offering 9 
self as a volunteer in the cause of general intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. R. proceeds to state the first grand error 
into which Mr. Delavan had fallen in his argument, 
as follows:—He charges that Mr. D. asserts, that it 
should be the policy of this country to establish such 
a tariff ‘‘as will insure a reasonable protection to 
our manufacturing interest;’’ and further charges 
that in the same article he attempts to show, that ‘‘a 
tariff not prohibitory did not necessarily increase the 
cost to the consumer;’’ but that, as a general rule, 
the * English manufacturer reduced his price equal 
to the advanced duties, or, in other words, this ad- 
vanced duty was paid in whole or in part by the Eu- 
ropean manufacturer, to secure the trade, and not by 
us’’—ior the correctness of which proposition Mr. D. 
refers to his experience as an importing merchant, 
&c. To this proposition Mr. R. demurs, and puts in 
a special plea inabatement. I propose to examine 
this plea in a few remarks. 

It is admitted by Mr. R. that ‘‘in some cases’’ 
this proposition may be true ‘‘in part.’* But the 
exceptions to the rule are not correctly taken, as I 
will proceed to show. Mr. R. says—*‘ A foreign 


manufacturer, who had made his calculations and | 


conducted his business with a view to supply a cer- 
tain demand of his manufactured goods, may, In- 
deed, for a time at least, be compelled to lower his 
price for the purpose of making sales even at asa- 
crifice. But as a general rule, I believe it must be 
admitted that duties on imports operate as a tax upon 
the consumers, &c. 

I have marked two phrases with italics, in the 
above quoted sentence, for the purpose of asking what 
it is that compels the foreign manufacturer to ‘‘ low- 





* As Mr Redfield is a lawyer, and therefore delights in cases, 
I would call his attention to the following case npon which he 
or any other free-trader can exercise his ingenuity. It will be 
found recorded in the very elaborate and able a” Report on the 
Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign Na- 
tions,”’ prepared by the Secretary of State, in compliance with 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, and submitted 
to Congress, March 31, 1842, pages 32 and 33. Itis as follows: 

«(In the month of November, 1841, a vessel of the United 
States, registered 140 tons, entered the port of Havana, with 
the following manifest of cargo, shipped at New Orleans, to 
wit: 650 barrels of flour, 28,292 lbs. lard, 8,400 lbs. hams, 1 
sofa. 


ESTIMATEDCOST OF CARGO IN NEW ORLEANS 


650 bbls. Flour, at 6% per bbl.-------++++--+-+---+ $3,900 00 
23,292 lbs. Lard, 6 cents per Jb.-- 1,697 52 
8,400 lbs. Hams, at 6 cents per |b. 504 00 
1 Sofa,-+++srrses cerececceececesececseseecseeee 20 00 


$6,121 52 
VALUE OF CARGO IN HAVANA: 


650 bbls. Flour, at $15 per bbl. 
98,292 lbs. Lard, at $12 per 100 Ibs.--++++++++ eeee . 
8,400 lbs. Hams, at $14 per 100 lbs.-- 
1 Sofa, eeerreetiiet ett ries errs) 


IMPORT DUTIES PAID: 


650 bbls. Flour, at the rate of @10 10 per bbl. ---- 
28,292 lbs. Lard, at the rate of $4-19 per 100 lbs.--- 
8,560 lbs. Hams, at the rate of $3-14 per 100 lbs.-- 
1 Sofa, o--ccccccccccccecsccccccccces sesceceees 
Tonnage and wharf dues, &C. ++++++++++ee+ees 


$6,565 00 


From the value of cargo in Havana, $14,357—subtract duties 
and port charges, $8,286-05, there will remain for net proceeds 
$6,070-95. Subtract this last amount from original cost, to 
wit, $6,121-52, and there will remain balance against cargo, 

50-57! ! 
ns Now, as this is nota singular case in this trade—and as it 
will be seen that in this account no charge is made for freight 
and other incidents of the voyage—the question is, who pays 
daties on the return cargo, producer or consumer? 


er his price,’’ and whatare the exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule on which Mr. R. evidently hangs his whole 
argument? To me it appears very clear that a fair 
answer to these questions will establish the entire 
correctness of Mr. Delavan’s assumption. The 
compulsion to lower his prices is forced on the for- 
eign manufacturer, without doubt, because of the ex- 
istence of a domestic manufacture of sufficient ex- 
cellence in quality, and of sufficient amount in quan- 
tity, to create a home price in our market for the ar- 
ticle in demand, whatever that articlemay be. And 
this compulsion ceases, in all cases, when the do- 
mestic supply ceases! Mr. Delavan may, therefore, 
with great safety refer to his experience in support 
of his position. And what surer guide can we rely 
on? If experience is not to be trusted, I would ask 
how is the truth of any theory to be tested? Mr. 
Redfield is too good a lawyer to rest satisfied with 
the ground he has occupied. Again, Mr. R. says, 
that ‘‘ as a general rule duties on imports operate as 
a tax upon the consumer.’? What are the excep- 
tions to this rule? We are not told; but is it not 
equally clear that when the price of an article in 
our market is not increased by import duties, that 
the amount of that duty is deducted from the pro- 
fits of the importing merchant and the foreign manu- 
facturer? This is so, both in theory and fact; and 
we have experience to prove that prices have not 
been increased by former, or by the late tariff,* 
on articles whereof the quantity and quality were 
such as to create a home price in market. I am not 
insensible to the assumption that supply and de- 
mand have an influence on prices. Let Ibe remem- 
| bered, however, in all cases, that this conclusion fol- 
lows a preceding fact, which essayests seem entirely 
to overlook. It is this, that the minimum price is 
first determined by the cost of production, which 
again depends on the extent of competition among 
producers: the farther this competition is removed 
from the consumer, the less will prices be effected 
by it; for prices are determined at the head of the 
market, or place of exchange of equivalents. Now, 
it follows, that if we have no competition in this 
country; if the place of exchange is removed toa 
foreign country, we lose the benefit of competition 
in the production of the article, because we have no 
home market and home price, and because the only 
competition of which we experience the benefits, is 
that depending on supply and demand. It is then 
that the broad assumption that the advocates of free- 
trade without reciprocity, regardless of the claims of 
domestic industry for protection, will bear on this 
_— of price. How important it becomes, un- 

er this view of the case, to encourage and sustain 
domestic manufactures, and thuscreate a home mar- 
ket for the consumption of the raw material and the 
supply of the manufactured article. Especially 
should we persevere in this cause when we see from 
experience that such a policy tends to the reduction 
of prices, by bringing competition, in such articles 
as the possession of the raw material and the attain- 
ment of the requisite skill enables us best to manu- 
facture, nearer our own doors. 

In what I have said on the subject of cost to the 





* Without going back to the time preceding the late war with 
England, and that immediately yeas the war, downto 
1824, (when the first effective tariff for protection was enacted, ) 


for the purpose of showing how prices have declined in this 





| country ucder the influence of domestic competition produced 
| by protection, I will confine myself to the effects of the late 


tariff, to which I wish particularly to call attention. In asking 
for an explanation of the facts presented below,]| desire the advo- 
cates of free-trade to go a step farther, and explain why it is 
that those articles on which there is the least ur no duty, have 
not fallen as much below former prices as those on which a 
protective duty is laid? According te « rigid construction of 
the free-trade doctrine, they should not only have fallen as 
much, but as much more as the smount of duty laid on the pro- 
tected article! After all, may it not possibly be because there 
is no competition in domestic production ? 

From July, preceding the passage of the late tariff, onward to 
the time when it went into operation, duties on imports were at 
the lowest point under the compromise act. The Report of the 
Secretary of the bose sd submitted to Congress, December 
15, 1842, contains the following information on the operations 
of the tariff on prices, embraced in a letter from the collector 
of the customs in New-York. The collector, under date of 
of November 28, proceeds to say: ‘‘I have procured some spe- 
cimens of dry goods, to the relative prices of which, at differ- 
ent periods, I beg leave to refer: 


No. 1, Beaver cloth, sold in September, 1842, at 
” ovember, ‘“* ¢ 
September, 
November, 
September, 
November, 
September, 
November, 
September, 1841, 
September, 1842, 
November, ‘¢ 
September, 1841, 
September, 1842, 
November, ‘* 
September, 
° November, “ 
No.8, do do ** September, ‘‘ - 
do do * November, “  ! esseeeee 
‘Specimens of articles which have declined in price since 


oO C) oneseoee 
No. 2, Worsted lining, ‘“ 
do do “ 
No. 3, Imported calico, ‘‘ 
do do se 
No. 4, Imported calico, ‘ 
do do “ 
. 5, American flannel, ‘“ 
do do 6s 
do do 6e 
No. 6, Ame. satinet, “6 
do do se 


do do ys 
No.7, American calico, ‘‘ 
d do ses 





the new tariff went into operation, can be multiplied to any de- 
sired extent.” 





consumer, and the general working of a protective 
tariff, an answer may be found to the arguments ad- 
duced by Mr. Redfield against the policy of pro- 
tecting domestic industry. But, in his illustrations, 
he has drawn some inferencescalculated to mislead the 
superficial observer: and as they open a door for ad- 
tional remarks, bearing on the general subject, of an 
exceedingly interesting character, | must claim your 
indulgence, and that of your readers, for a little 
farther time and space. 
Sandusky, (Ohio,) April, 1843. 








Agriculture. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
WORK ON THE FARM FOR JULY. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 


So completely changed and versatile in character 
has been the temperature of our seasons, that to lay 
out work in advance seems no easy task. These 
changes of climate, if we may so express our our- 
self, must necessarily bring about a new era in the 
calendar of planting and firvedies, must produce 
corresponding changes in the time of performing the 
different labors on the farm. Besides, work laid out 
for one section will not always answer for another. 

In by-gone days, April was celebrated in song as 
being prolific in showers—of showers that fully de- 
scended amid sunshine and clouds, giving a spring 
to vegetation, and carpeting the earth with its richest 
verdure—but, alas! ‘‘ April showers” no longer 
bring ‘‘ forth May flowers.”’ 

The labors of this month on the farm, are full of 
anxiety and interest, not only to the agriculturist, but 
to every individual in community, as upon the results 
of the ber the husbandman usually performs in it, 
much depends whether the products of earth be plen- 
tiful or scarce. 

During this month the farmer will find his cares 
increasing, and if he is dependant upon the produce 
of his farm for money, he should be up and stirring. 
“*If he does not sow he cannot expect to reap,” and 
then unless he dresses his crops properly and protects 
them by good fences, &c., his labor will be lost. 
The season for hoeing and harvesting has arrived, 
and among the crops, corn will require the most as- 
siduous attention of the cultivator. If not already 
done, it should be thinned out, and as transplanted 
corn answers better than that which is replanted, we 
would advise that the surplus stocks be taken up with 
care, and with as much earth attached to the roots as 
possible, in order that they may be placed wherever 
by the worm, birds, or other casualty, other stalks 
may have been destroyed. 

The earth must be kept open and free from weeds, 
if it is expected to make a good crop of corn; and 
the dryer the soil, the oftener it should be stirred, 
even where it is clear of weeds. If the comm ia 
withering with the drought, hoe it; if your cabbage 
droop, hoe them; if the bug eat your cucumbers, hoe 
ard manure them; the more rapid their growth, the 
less will they be attacked with the bug. A rusty hoe 
in July is the sign of a poor farmer. 

The plow, it is generally thought, has been too 
long and too freely used in the cullure of corn. It 
was the opinion of Judge Buel, that plowing after 
the corn had reached sufficient height to have sent 
out its latteral roots across the intervening spaces of 
the furrows, was injurious to, and could not be per- 
formed without doing, great damage to the growing 

lants, in the cutting and destruction of the roots. 

here is no doubt, while the plants are but a few 
inches high, the plow may be used to great advan- 
tage by breaking and pulverising the soil, which is 
one of the most happy agents within the reach of the 
cultivator, but it may be carried too far. After the lat- 
teral roots branch out to any considerable distance, 
we have found it best to use the cultivator, which 
serve to open the soil to the influence of the atmos- 
phere, the sun, the rain and weather, without exer- 
cising - pernicious effects upon the roots of the 
plants. It isa generally received opinion, that the 
working of corn during a drought is the cause of 


Jiring ; but such is not our belief, for when corn fires 


or curls after such a plowing, that it may be traced 
to the circumstances of its roots being cut at a time 
when there is not moisture enough in the soil to nour- 
ish and counteract the deleterious effects resulting 
from the bleeding of the roots. As roots are es- 
sential to the growth of the plant, it is important that 
they be preserved, as every portion of them are in- 
tended by nature to answer some valuable purpose of 
extracting or imbibing nutriments from the earth. 
Deprive an animal of the means of conveying food 
into the stomach, and death will inevitably ensue; 
and certainly if the source of driving aliment be 
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measurably destroyed, the plant cannot flourish in 
perfect vigor; for in proportion to the extent of in- 
jury received, the plant will suffer; and in proportion 
that food is withheld from the stalk will its fruitful- 
ness be decreased. 

Every prudent farmer that desires to have clean 
crops of grain, so that he can command the highest 
market price, should have his grain fields carefully 
looked over, and all the cockle, chess, charlock, and 
all other noxious weeds should be pulled up. There 
is no other certain way of eradicating these obnoxi- 
ous intruders so perfectly, as by pulling them up root 
and branch, before the seeds are ripe. If allowed 
to ripen, the seeds will be scattered somewhere. 
Many farmers have these weeds separated at the time 
of harvest, when they are commonly put upon a 
stump or a heap of stones for the present, where they 
are frequently allowed to remain, and the seeds be- 
come scattered over the field to grow in a succeed- 
ing crop; but if pulled before ripe, the roots and 
seeds are both destroyed. Perhaps the labor which 
is devoted to this business is attended with as much 
profit as any part of the labor of raising the crop. 

We caution all farmers against treating that ob- 
noxious interloper on our farms—the Canada Thistle, 
with neglect. Attention to it during the months of 
July and August, will prevent their spreading at least, 
and will do much towards eradicating them when the 
ground is under tillage. It should be the invariable 
rule of the farmer to have the Canada thistle in his 
neighborhood cut at least three times in each season, 
whether they are in his fields or in the highway. 

Many experiments and expedients have been re- 
sorted to, in order to destroy this most pernicious 
pest to the farmer, amongst which proved successful 
we find in the 3d volume of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture in the State of New-York,” 
communicated by Martin E. Winchell, Esq., of 
Dutchess county. 

Mr. Winchell applied strong salt brine in June on 
a small patch. The next year only three stalks ap- 
peared; he applied the brine again in June and they 
were completely killed and none appeared afterwards. 
“ Preparatory to the application of the brine,’’ says 
Mr. W., ‘‘ with a mattock or hoe, I made a hole in 
the surface of the ground, cutting off the thistle or 
thistles, which would hold about three gills of brine. 
The brine should be applied in dry, fair weather, for 
if the ground be very moist, or if the application of 
brine be invariably followed by a heavy fall of rain, 
it will be so reduced as not to produce the desired 
effect.’ 

Mr. W. tried another experiment, which proved 
equally successful. It was by plowing the land every 
two weeks, from the first of June to the first of Oc- 
tober, and the result was, very few of the plants ap- 
peared the following season, and by a free application 
of the hoe they were completely subdued. 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer recommends a 
mode which we have adopted and deem preferable 
to either of the foregoing. He is to plow and plant 
with care, and go over the field twice a week as soon 
as the thistles appear, and carefully cut with a hoe 
every one, as far under the surface as practicable. 
*«In August,’’ says the writer, “ they began to come 
thin and scattering, and appeared of a sickly yellow- 
ish hue. The operation was continued till October. 
In September the roots were found, on examination, 
in a state of decay, and of a blackish color. The 
whole were destroyed.’’ Leaves are as necessary to 
the growth and being of a plant, as lungs are to an 
animal. Plants cannot grow without the agency of 
leaves, for it is these that the food of the vegetables 
is elaborated and fitted for its wants. 

Where the patch of thistles is small, a heap of 
manure left on thema few weeks, will effectually de- 
stroy them, as will any other covering which excludes 
the light and air wholly from the leaves. 

During this month the pleasing though laborious 
task of hay-making will commence; and we invite 
our readers to make close observations on the 
grounds. This subject, we fear, is too much ne- 
glected, and fields continued as meadows that will 
be found to give only one-half the profit, all things 
considered, that other grounds do. Such grounds 
require a rotation of culture which should never be 
lost sight of. , ’ 

Our rye and wheat fields admonish us that the time 
for harvesting is near at hand. With regard to the 

roper time for cutting rye and wheat, much has 
om published in the works on agriculture, and we 
believe it is now generally admitted, that grain de- 
signed for breadstuffs are better, and make whiter 
flour when cut early, than when allowed to stand 
until the strawberries dry. Many are of the opinion 
that wheat, if cut before the kernal gets hard, will 
shrink on drying. This is not, according to our ex- 
perience, toa certain extent the case. We have had 
wheat cut when the kernels were so soft as to be easily 
mashed between the thumb and finger, which after 





drying was as plump as that from the same field 
which was allowed to stand until it became dry. An- 
other advantage from cutting early is, we can com- 
mence harvesting a few days sooner, by which 
means we will do the work with a less number of 
hands, which, in this busy season, are in great de- 
mand. 

The objections which were formerly made against 
cutting grain early, ‘that it was more difficult to 
thrash,”’ is now done away by the introduction of 
threshing machines; and the straw for feeding cattle, 
particularly oat and barley straw, is much better for 
being cut early; therefore we invite the attention of 
farmers to the subject. 

A few words in regard to curing clover, and we 
will close. The common way of curing clover hay 
is not the best. The great object to be obtained is, 
to cure ihe hay in the best and cheapest manner. 
The common method of spreading clover from the 
swath, causes the leaves and blossoms to dry and 
crumble before the stocks are sufficiently cured. 
Thus either the finer parts of the hay are lost, or the 
stock is housed with so much moisture as to cause it 
to heat, and often spoil. Clover should only be 
— when it has become wet in the swath, and 
should be gathered again before the leaves dry and 
crumble. Both these evils may be avoided, and la- 
bor saved, by curing the grass wholly in swath and 
cock. ‘ After experiencing the serious disadvantage 
of the old method,’’ said Judge Buel, ‘‘I adopted 
the one I am about to recommend, and have pursued 
it satisfactorily ten or a dozen years. My practice 
has been to leave the clover to wilt in the swaths, or 
to make grass cocks the same day, so as to secure 
the dried portions from the dew. That which is not 
put into cocks the first day, is thus secured the sec- 
ond day, or as soon as it has become partialy dried. 
These grass cocks are permitted to stand one, two, 
or three days, according as the weather is, and as 
the curing process has progressed, when they are 
opened at 9 or 10 o’clock on a fair day, the hay turn- 
ed over between 11 and 3, and soon after turning ga- 
thered again for the cart. Thus cured the hay is 
perfectly bright and sweet, and hardly a blossom or 
leaf wasted. Some care is required in making the 
cocks. The grass is collected with forks, (not by 
rolling,) and placed on dry ground between the 
swaths, in as small a compass as convenient at the 
base, say two or three feet in diameter, and rising in 
a cone to the heighth of four or five feet.” 

The rationale is this: The outside of the clover 
parts with much of its moisture while in the swath; 
and what is called sweating in cocks, is merely the 
pressure of the moisture remaining in the succulent 
stocks, to their exterior, and to their leaves and blos- 
soms—it is a diffusion—an equalization of the re- 
maining moisture in the cock. When this has taken 
place, evaporation is greatly facilitated, and the 
whole mass acquires an uniform dryness, on opening 
the cocks to the influence of the sun and winds, if 
too long an exposure is guarded agaist. Evapora- 
tion progresses in the cocks after the hay is gathered 
for the cart, and during the operation of loading and 
unloading. A peck of salt strewed over each load, 
in the mow, will not only add much to its value, but 
prevent its heating or becoming mow-burned as it is 
commonly termed. 

It is presumed that the rainy days in June were 
not suffered to pass without putting all the apparatus 
for haying and harvesting in good order. Scythes 
ground and well secured to the snather; rakes and 
forks repaired, if out of order; hay rigging exa- 
mined, and every thing put in complete order for im- 
mediate use, and then, when the time arrives for 
operation, no time is lostin fairweather. To ‘“‘make 
hay while the sun shines,” is an old an trite proverb, 
but a good one. 

Three Hills Farm, July 1, 1843. 





CHEMISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 





[The following is an abstract of an exceedingly 
able and interesting paper, read before the Associa- 
tion of Geologists that lately held a session in the 
city of Albany.) 





Dr. C. T. Jackson read a report on the organic 
matters of soils, and exhibited specimens of them 
and their characteristic salts and compounds. He 
demonstrated the complex nature of mould or Hu- 
mus, and proved that only refined and exact analy- 
ses would shuw the cause of fertility and barrenness 
in soils. Several cases in point were cited, and 
among others the analysis of three soils; one of 
which was almost barren; the second was mode- 
rately fertile; while the third was remarkably pro- 
ductive and had been cultivated for nearly one hun- 
dred years. In these three soils the relative pro- 
portions of organic and mineral matters were pre- 





cisely the same, insomuch that it was supposed at 
first that they were alltaken from the same spot; 
but a more refined analysis showed a very marked 
difference in the condition of the organic matters, 
and to this difference, imperceptible to an ordinary 
or crude analysis, the difference in fertility was 
owing. 

The organic matters formerly confounded under 
the names of Ulmin, Geine and Humus, are numer- 
ous and very different in their chemical nature, vary- 
ing in different soils and producing various degrees 
of fertility. 

Berzelius, who first described and named Geine, 
has utterly abandoned that name* as improper, there 
being no such proximate principles, it having been 
proved to be a very complex compound of new and 
peculiar acids. Those which we know at present 
are the following: Crenic acid, Apocrenic acid, Hu- 
mic acid, Humin, Extract of Humus, Glairin, Glu- 
cic acid, Apoglucic acid, and Coal of Humus. 

The five first of these substances are generally pre- 
sent in fertile soils. Crenic acid forms two salts with 
lime, one of which, the crenate, is very soluble in 
water and in alcohol, while the sub-Crenate is more 
difficultly soluble. 

Aprocrenic acid is highly charged with nitrogen, 
and is a very valuable ingredient in soils, furnishing 
a portion of the nitrogenous matter of plants. It is 
probably formed by the gradual change of vegetable 
matters through the influence of the air and ammo- 
niacal salts derived from decomposing animal ma- 
nures and from rain. It forms from the crenates and 
humates when they are exposed to atmospheric in- 
fluence, by breaking up the soil during cultivation. 
Hence we see that a yellow soil turns Black by two 
or three years exposure to the atmosphere, and from 
an unfertile state becomes fertile. We can readily 
produce the same result in a few hours, when we 
operate on a small quantity of soil in the Laboratory. 
Apocrenic acid forms salts with lime and with pe- 
roxide of iron, which are nearly insoluble in water, 
but which are readily decomposed by the action of 
carbonate of ammonia, or by potash or soda; so 
that we may readily conceive of the fertalizing influ- 
ence of these alkaline matters, since they render the 
organic manures, which were before insoluble, per- 
fectly soluble in water, so that they may be absorbed 
by the rootlets of plants. If these matters are ab- 
sorbed, as they infallibly must be, it is evident that 
they must undergo a series of modifications in the 
sap vessels, so that they are no longer found in the 
juices of the plants in the state which they were when 
they were first absorbed. Now, by analysis of the 
sap of plants before the putting forth of their foli- 
age, we find certain extractive matters and sugar. 
In some, apoglucic and glucic acid have been dis- 
covered. 

Let us then consider the composition of these sub- 
stances, and see whether it is possible for humic 
acid, for instance, to pass by chemical changes into 
sugar. 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Sugar is composed of 6 10 5 
Glucic acid of 8 10 5 
Humic acid of 40 24 12 
Ulmin from sugar 40 32 14 


Now 11 atoms of sugar consists of 66 carbon, 
110 hydrogen, 56 oxygen, and may form, by decom- 
position, according to Mulden, 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen, 
3 atoms of Glucic acid 24 30 15 
} Ulmin 40 32 14 
; ” Formic acid 2 2 3 
a Water 46 23 
56 110 55 


Then by the opposite action, which is the regenera- 
tion of vegetable matter, we may have ulmin or hu- 
mic acid converted into glucic acid, formic acid or 
sugar. Now since this action takes place in trees 
anterior to the development of the foliage, the or- 
ganic matter operated upon must be derived from the 
soil. 

By the action of the atmosphere, glucic acid is 
converted into apoglucic acid, and by the action of 
nitrogenized bodies it is further converted into crenic 
acid and apogrenic acid. Thus we see how these 
important organic matters may be formed from 
ordinary vegetable matter, by exposure to the in- 
fluence of moisture, atmospheric air and the soil. 

Dumas regards vegetables as true organs of re- 
duction or de-oxidation, while animals are regarded 
as organs of combustion or oxidation. Thus while 
plants absorb carbonic acid and give out oxygen, 
animals absorb oxygen and give out carbonic acid 
gas. Plants directly or indirectly furnish us with 





* The erroneous statements in the Amer. Jour. of Science 
was owing to the reviewer nas oe ‘@ spurious edition of 
Berzelius’ Chymistry, which was printed in French at Bruxelles. 
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our aliment, and after consuming it, animals render 
the same amount of matter to the vegetable king- 
dom in another form, which is better adapted to 
their use. Thus we see the great and mysterious 
circle of the revolution of organic elements is com- 
lete. 

: Besides the organic matters derived from vegeta- 
ble mold, we must consider the action of saline 
matters which constitute the necessary components 
of plants. 

We have already seen by the beautiful researches 
of Professor Bailey, that nearly all kinds of forest 
trees contain in their bark, and enclosed in their sap 
vessels, crystals of oxalate of lime, more than a mil- 
lion of which have been discovered in a square inch 
of the bark of the birchtree. This discovery is tru- 
ly interesting, for it shows us another step in the pro- 
cess of changes of organic matter; for it is one of 
the easiest things for the chemist to convert sugar 
into oxalic acid. We must not fail to remark also, 
that while oxalic acid is a deadly poison, that oxa- 
late of lime is perfectly harmless; so that here we 
have this powerful oid te chains. What function 
this salt performs in vegetation is yet unknown. 

When we examine any kind of grain or any seed 
which is not charged with oil soas to prevent an ex- 
amination by the test we shall now describe, it is dis- 
covered that the seeds contain phosphates of certain 
bases. During the spring of 1840, Dr. J. discovered 
the presence of phosphoric acid in Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, beans, peas and chesnuts. This was 
done by burning away the seeds by heat and nitric 
acid, when in several cases glacial phosphoric acid 
and phosphates of lime and magnesia were discover- 
ed. Inhis first operations, the whole seed was burnt 
in order to obtain the ashes for analysis, but having 
been shown by Mr. R. A. Hayes specimens of Indian 
corn which were soaked ina weak solution of sul- 
phate of copper, whereby the precise limits of the 
phosphates were shown by the formation of phos- 
phates of copper, he was induced to examine the sit- 
uation of these matters by this test; and then by dis- 
secting out the organs of the plant which contained 
the phosphates, he was enabled to analyze them ina 
more thorough manner, so as to arrive at interesting 
and important results. ; 

Specimens of various seeds were exhibited to the 
Association, which demonstrated the presence of 
phosphates in the cotyledons only. This was stated 
to be a general fact in every case where the experi- 
ment had been tried. The presence of the salts above 
noticed is a most important discovery. It explains 
to origin of the bones of animals. 

Around the cotyledon of Indian corn, Mr. Hayes 
discovered a layer of salt of peroxide of iron. This 
was also demonstrated by examples shown to the 
Association. This iron shield around the cotyle- 
don of corn is not to be overlooked, for it is the 
source of the oxide of iron which enters into the 
composition of the red globules of the blood of ani- 
mals. 

Indian corn also contains a fat oil which exists in 
the transparent hard portion of the corn, combined 
with starch and a peculiar nitrogenized body called 
Zeine. This serves to form the fat of animals, and 
the starch and zeine form the carbonaceous com- 
pounds of the muscles and tissues. What an inter- 
esting subject for reflection is a grain of corn! 

In order to advance agriculture, the best services 
of the chemist are required. Rude analysis, such as 
are recommended by most of the newspapers and 
popular books on agriculture, serve only to retard the 
progress of this most important of human arts, and 
to degrade it in the eyes of the people; and it must 
be kept in view that no analysis containing an error 
of two per cent in the mineral constituents, or one- 
five hundredth per cent in the organic matters and 
salts, will show the difference between utter barren- 
ness and the richest fertility. 

The results arrived at by the researches of the che- 
mists may be thus briefly summed up:— 

Plants derive their nourishment from air, water, 
and from the soil. 

The principles which they absorb are taken up in 
a gaseous or in a liquid state, and are absorbed part- 
ly by the foliage and partly by the rootlets. 

The matters taken from the air are carbonic acid 
gas, oxygen, and perhaps a portion of nitrogen. 

The carbonic acid is decomposed by the combined 
action of the foliage and sun light; carbon is re- 
tained in the plant, and oxygen is eliminated and 
exhaled. 

During the germination of seeds, and during the 
ripening of fruits, oxygen is absorbed. 

It is probable that nitrogen enters into plants only 
in solution in water or in combination with hydro- 
gen. ammonia, or with the organic acids, which 

ave been described in the former part of this re- 


port. 
Certain saline matters are necessary to the healthy 





a of plants. Phosphates are required by near- 
y all the known nutritious grains, and form an essen- 
tial part of them. Alkalies, either volatile or fixed, 
operate on plants, partly as contributaries to form the 
saline ingredients, and partly by conveying organic 
manures into the sap vessels. - 

Gypsum does not act, as was supposed by Liebig, 
only by forming sulphate of ammonia from the car- 
bonate of ammonia of atmospheric origin, for it ope- 
rates very differently in different regions where the 
rain water is of the same nature. Sulphate of am- 
monia has never yet been proven to be so good ama- 
nure as carbonate of ammonia, and we have every 
reason to consider the latter salt more valuable than 
the former. 

Ashes, being the mineral basis of plants, forms one 
of the best saline manure, and is especially applica- 
ble to light or sandy soils which are poor in potash 
and lime salts, and are full of acid organic matters 
of vegetable origin. 

Carbonate of ammonia acts very powerfully on/| 
plants. In the proportion of 10 grains to the gallon 
of water, it very much increases the growth of the 
foliage, but it must not be applied too often or any 
stronger, for it acts like a ‘too hot manure’ if it is too 
abundant. This explains the influence of excess of 
animal manure, for the plants are easily destroyed by 
it, being, as it was supposed by the farmer, burnt. 
This is due to too much amn onia. Ground bones, 
in very large quantities, act in the same manner if 
put directly in a hill of corn. Guana, if used in too 
large quantities, has the same effect. So has pigeon’s 
dung and all other highly nitrogenized manures. 
The farmer, therefore, must exercise his skill and dis- 
crimination in the application of saline manures. By 
careful trials, he will soon learn the best proportions 
for his various crops. 

Peat and swamp muck should be made the basis 
of all composts into which saline manures enter, so 
that they be proyerly divided and have a basis to act 
upon. 

Peat is an excellent material to absorb the liquid 
manures which drain from the stables and stalls. It 


should always be put in the barn-yard or into the barn 
cellar. In the spring a bushel of recently slacked 
lime should be mixed with every load of peat com- 
ost and the value of the manure thus formed, will 
much increased. During the action of the lime, 
ammonia is generated and may be absorbed by fresh 
peat or by ground gypsum. 





Literature and Science. 
[For the Northern Light.) 
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{Translated from the French of Benancrn.] 


BY DR. E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 


Some vet’rans said to me—‘‘ Thanks to thy muse, 
The people have songs suited to their times; 
Laugh at the fame a faction thee refuse, 
And to our deeds still consecrate some rhymes. 
Sing of that day in which false traitors pride ; 
The last where glory and mishap combine.” 
My eyes cast down and weeping, I replied, 
Its name shall never sadden song of mine. 


Who ever heard the voice of music burst 
In Athens forth when Cheronea’s named? 
Athens, dethroned by fortune, Philip curst, 
And even of her gods her doubts proclaimed. 
’Twas such a day that saw our ¢mpire fall— 
That saw their fetters ’round us strangers twine— 
That before these saw fawning Frenchmen crawl— 
Its name shall never sadden song of mine! 


Down with dread battle’s giant! cried the kings ; 
People flock ye together in our train; 
Hark! liberty his funeral knell now rings; 
By ye preserved ; for ye henceforth we’ll reign. 
The giant fell! the dwarfs their memory lost— 
A universe to slavery they consign— 
That day deceived the glory of each host— 
Its name shall never sadden song of mine ! 


But what! already men of a new age 
Each other ask, what griefs my temper chafe ? 
What boots to them this shipwreck? Thro’ the rage 
Of the wild storm their cradle floated safe. 
May they be happy. Their young star’s bright beam 
Will the mishap of that dark day outshine. 
Oh! may that day henceforth be but a dream— 
Its name shall never sadden song of mine! 


Come, children! let me on your foreheads trace 
Your future glory and prosperity. 

Yes, your triumph’s presaged on your face; 
Increase and, for our honor, multiply. 

Whilst to that day, when rained mischance and woe 
In storms of blood on us by Heaven’s design— 

Whilst to that day a dark cloud we shall owe, 
Its name shall never sadden song of of mine! 





(For the Northern Light.] 
NOTES ON THE NEW NETHERLANDS.—Cortinvuxp. 


BY DR. E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 


Conrents.—War between the Dutch and Indians—Disastrous 
condition of the New-Netherlands in consequence—Attempt 


to assassinate Gov. Kieft—Peace with the Indians, after a 


war of nearly two years’ duration. 

Embroiled on all sides with his neighbors, pru- 
dence, it might reasonably be supposed, would have 
dictated to Kieft the policy of keeping on good 
terms with the natives of the country; but prudence 
was no characteristic of Governor Kieft. Rashness 
was one of the leading traits of his character, joined 
to an obstinate self will and esteem, which rendered 
him deaf to the advice and suggestions of real 
friends. Without much consideration, therefore, for 
the consequences of his conduct, he proceeded, the 
year following his arrival in the New- Netherlands, 
to estrange from him the minds of the Indians. On 
the 15th September, 1639, under pretence of having 
incurred heavy expenses ‘‘in the construction of 
fortresses nee! | the paying of soldiers,’”’ it was re- 
solved ‘‘to demand some tribute, either in maize, 
furs or seawan, from the Indians, whom we have 
defended against their enemies ;’’ and lest an oppor- 
tunity should fail to pick a quarrel, it was further 
determined, that proper means should be taken “‘ to 
remove their reluctance,” in case they refuse to 
comply with the exaction!* 

Nothing can be more apparent, at a cursory 
glance, than the folly and injustice of this resolu- 
tion. It was imprudent in the last degree for Kieft, 
whose people were but few, to propose taxing those 
who so far outnumbered him in strength, | thus, 
even if he were able to enforce his authority, which 
was by no means the case, to convert into foes men 
whom it was so much his interest to preserve as 
friends. Even granting that he had ‘‘ defended them 
from their enemies,’’? of which there is no evidence 
as yet discovered in history, surely they had paid 
tribute in abundance, in having been deprived of 
their lands on Manhattan Island without an equiva- 
lent. The excuse for this injustice is equally shal- 
low: it was said to have been resorted to ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of the heavy expenses incurred in the con- 
struction of forts and the paying of soldiers.”” What 
benefits did the Indians derive from these forts and 
soldiers? The one were erected for the defence of 
the Dutch against the Indians; the other were em- 
ployed to destroy the Indians, whenever interest, pas- 
sion or caprice dictated the slaughter. 


Kieft, however, did not succeed in procuring a 
large return from this source of revenue. De Vries 
mentions having met, in July, 1640, a boat of the 
Company, asking a contribution of corn from the 
Christian Indians at Tappaan: ‘‘ They told me,” 
says the captain, ‘‘ that they were much astonished 
that the Sakima (sachem or commander) of the fort 
had dared to exact such things; that he must be a 
~ fellow; (he) had not invited them to come and 
ive here, and he came now to take away their 
com,’’ &c. ‘The Indians were shrewd enough to 
see through the fraud, and cunning enough to get 
clear of the Company’s boat without paying the re- 
quired contribution; after which, they entered into 
—- with De Vries, bartering corn with him for 
cloth.t 


It was about this time (July, 1640,) that the first 
misunderstanding occurred with the native tribes in 
the neighborhood of Manhattan, which led to serious 
disasters to the colony, and much subsequent misery 
to the Dutch themselves. 


Some of the servants of the Company, going to 
the South river, landed at Staten-Island to take in 
wood and water. Before they = the place, they 
stole some hogs belonging to the Company and Capt. 
De Vries, who then had an infant plantation on the 
island. The blame was immediately thrown on the 
Raritan Indians, a tribe living near a small river, 
some fifteen miles behind Staten-Island, but who, 
De Vries says, were innocent. ‘Though cunning 
enough,” he adds, ‘‘ they will do no harm, if no 
harm is done to them.’’ These Indians were like- 
wise accused of robbing the watch house, and of 
having attacked, in the course of the spring, the 
yacht De Vrede, Capt. Cornelius Peters, sent thither 
for furs, and of attempting to kill the crew. 


As this was considered a case of great conse- 
uence, the Directors ordered the Secretary of the 
mpany, Cornelius Van Theenhoven, to proceed, 
with fifty soldiers and twenty sailors, to attack the 
Indians, destroy their corn, and to bring as many 
prisoners as he could, unless they should make peace 





* Alb. Rec., ii. 65. 
t De Vries in Oper. Citat. 263. 
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and pay damages.* Van Thienhoven proceeded, 
accordingly, and demanded satisfaction for the al- 
leged injuries. His troops wanted to kill and plun- 
der, but the Secretary told them this was against his 
orders; and irritated, at Jast, at the insolence of his 
troops, who, it seems, were in a state of insubordi- 
nation, he left them, telling them they were respon- 
sible for the mischief which their disobedience 
would produce. He had hardly gone three-quarters 
of a mile, when the troops had already shot some of 
the Indians, and captured the brother of their chief, 
for whom Van Thienhoven was bound security for 
eighty fathom of wampum. One Lookmans after- 
wards mangled the body of the chief’s brother, 
standing on a mast with a split piece of wood. Sim- 
ilar acts of cruelty were committed by others in the 
service of the Company.t 

Such excesses as these, committed not only with- 
out, but in opposition to authority, could not but 
inflame the red men. They made a descent on Sta- 
ten-Island, in the month of June of the following 
year, and killed four of De Vries’ people, telling, 
at the same time, an Indian who was on the farm, 
that the Dutch should now come to fight for the kill- 
ing of the men, as they had formerly done for the 
hogs, with the stealing of which they (the Indians) 
had been wrongfully accused.t Kieft, having thus 
effectually ‘‘ smothered the colony of Staten-Island 
in its birth,’’ further determined, contrary to the 
express commands of the Directors of the West In- 
dia Company, who “seriously and expressly” en- 
joined him to avoid all misunderstanding with the 
Indians, to wage a war of extermination against the 
the Raritans. He invited his Indian allies who re- 
sided in the neighborhood, to take up arms in favor 
of the Dutch, and offered, by sadioeaiion, dated 
4th July, 1641, ten fathoms of seawant, or wampum 
—equal to $16.65—* for every head of a Raritan;”’ 
and twenty fathoms ($33.30) for each of the heads 
of the savages who murdered the people on Staten- 
Island.§ 


This barbarous proceeding had the effect of 
rousing the evil passions of some of the other In- 
dian tribes; and an Indian chief, called Pacham, 
belonging to the Tankitekes, in the rear of Sing 
Sing, came soon after to the fort, in great triumph, 
with the hand of a dead man hanging on a stick, 
saying it was the hand of the chief who had killed 
the planters at Staten-Island; and boasted that he 
had revenged the wrongs of the Swannekins, (as 
the or called the Dutch,) whose friend he 
was. 

A few days after this occurrence, namely, on 
the 12th September, the Director-General and Coun- 
cil were forced to order ‘‘a small redoubt” to be 
erected on Staten-Island, to prevent the repetition of 
the murders by the savages, and to protect the 
people,{ so quickly did they begin to experience 
the evil consequences of their rashness and unjust 
proceedings towards the Indians. 


An occurrence now took place in the colony, 
which marks an —_ of considerable interest in 
the history of the New-Netherlands. Hitherto, as 
in fatherland, the people were without power in the 
management of public affairs, and no voice of theirs 
was heard in the councils of the country. But now 
the dark hour of trouble overclouded the colony; 
the Indians hung round the Dutch settlements, and 
menaced the safety of the people; and intelligence 
was soon received of the murder of one Claes Rade- 
maker, or Smits.** In vain Kieft sent out parties 
of armed men to retaliate. All his expeditions mis- 
carried. 

Hereupon the people, most of whose dwellings 
were totally unprotected from the incursions of the 
savages, began to loudly complain, and to upbraid 





* De Vries says that the Secretary took one hundred armed 
men with him, but that it was against his orders to kill and 
— the indians. I follow the text of the Albany Records, 
i 


5, 96. 

De Vries, in Opere Citato, 263. 

De Vries, ut supra, 264. 

Alb. Rec. ii. 81, 128, 129. One hundred years after the date 
of Kieft’s proclamation, we find the English of New-York hav- 
ing recourse to the same disgraceful practice of offering re- 
wards for the murder of Indians. In i756, Governor Hunter, 
of Pennsylvania, offered $150 for every male Indian enemy 
over 12 years of age, or $130 for his scalp; for every female 
Indian, or child under 12 years, $130, or $50 for the scalp of 
an Indian woman! Dunlap, ii., App. clxx., clxxxi. 

§ De Vries, 265. 

ft Alb. Rec. ii , 133. 

@ ‘‘ When the Indian was asked why he had murdered this 
man, he said that when the fort was built, (1614,) he, with his 
uncle and another Indian, came to barter some beaver skins: 
when some of the Swannekins (Dutch) robbed his uncle of his 
skins, and killed him. He was at that time a small boy, and 
resolved, when he should become grown, totake vengeance of 
the Dutch, and no opportunity was offered till now.’’—DeVries. 
How forcibly does this incident in obscure history inculcate 
not only the truth, but the wisdom and sound policy of the 
principle laid down inthe golden rule! Here an injury was 
committed on another, in the presence of a mere child, and 
thirty years after, war and desolation are brought in conse- 


the Director, who continued locked up in the fort, 
out of which he had not slept one night as long as 
he had been in the country; whilst they, by their 
exposed position, were daily subject to become,with 
their families, the victims of the rash wars which he 
wished to make, and which were only calculated to 
diminish the returns to the Company. 

When Kieft saw that every thing was laid at his 
door, he shrank from the responsibility of proceed- 
ing further without the approbation of the people. 
He therefore called a meeting of the community, 
‘*the chiefs and heads of families,’’ and authorized 
them “to elect twelve select men,’’? who should 
with him take the reins of government.* Thus was 
recognized, for the first time in the annals of this 
State, the existence of the PEOPLE as a compo- 
nent part of the body politic; and here do we meet, 
also, for the first time, the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of representation in the government of the 
New-Netherlands—a concession which was wrung 
from Kieft by the necessities to which he was for 
the moment driven by the Indians. Jt had, howev- 
er, but a twilight existence, and ceased with the 
necessities which created it. Its consequences, not- 
withstanding, were important, and made themselves 
—. _ the administration which succeeded that of 

ieft. 

On the 7th November, 1641, Jacques Bentyn, Ma- 
ryn Adriaensen, Jan Damen, Hendrick Jansen, Da- 
vid Petersen De Vries, Jacob Stoffels, Abram Mo- 
lenaer, Frederick Lubbers, Joachim Petersen, Gerrit 
Dercksen, George Rapalje, Abram Plank, ‘the 
twelve selectmen chosen by the commonalty,’’ as- 
sembled at Fort Amsterdam, and Governor Kieft 
called upon them to say whether the murder com- 


mitted by the Indian should not be avenged ; whether | y 


the village to which the murderer belonged should 
not be destroyed, in case he was not surrendered ; 
the manner and time this should be done, and by 
whom the work should be accomplished. 

They all agreed in opinion that the murder should 
be revenged, but considered it wise to defer the ex- 
ecution of the project to a more seasonable time. 
The cattle were just then spread through the woods; 
the people themselves were scattered in all direc- 
tions, and the English were in possession of most of 
the Dutch towns and villages. Under these circum- 
stances, it was thought better to postpone any at- 
tack until the hunting season, when the Dutch could 
divide their forces, and surprise the Indians on all 
sides; whilst ‘‘the honorable Director,’’ who, it 
was significantly suggested, ‘‘ ought to lead the 
van,’? could employ in aid of the expedition ‘‘ as 
many of the strongest and most alert negroes as he 
could spare, and arm them with a tomahawk and a 
small half pike.’? He was further recommended by 
these careful burghers, ‘‘to provide a sufficient 
number of coats of mail for the soldiers, as well as 
for the freemen’? who were willing to pay their 
share in these expenses. ‘“ To lure the savages into 
a false security, kind intercourse and the trade in 
corn was to be continued with them as before;’’ and 
the “honorable Director” was advised to ‘‘ send 
further once, twice, yea, even a third time,’’ a boat 
to demand the surrender of the murderer in a friend- 
ly manner. 

Having taken an oath to keep their advice secret, 
the meeting broke up, the Governor promising to 
call the selectmen again together when it should be 
considered proper to execute any attack. 

To his credit be it mentioned, De Vries from the 
first made a strenuous opposition to the projected 
war; bluntly told Kieft that he was the cause of the 
murder of his (De Vries’) people on Staten-Island 
the preceding year; represented to him that the Di- 
rectors of the West India Company were strongly 
opposed to hostilities with the Indians, having al- 
ready refused to sanction a war — the Indians 
who had destroyed the colony of Zwanendael, in 
1630. But Kieft would not listen to representations 
either of prudence or of peace. 

It was some time after this, that a drunken Indian 
from whom some traders had stolen a dress of beaver 
skins, maddened by the brandy which they haci per- 
suaded him to drink, vowed to shoot the first $swan- 
nekin he met. He kepthis word. A deputation of 
chieftains from Ackingsack and Reckawank, [qu. 
Rockaway?] hastened to New-Amsterdam to make 
reparation for the deed. They proposed, after the 


not used to your liquors; your own people, though 
used to drink it, fight with knives and commit fool- 
ish actions, when drunk. To prevent all mischief, 
we wish you to sell no more liquor to the Indians.””* 

Their reasoning was invain. ‘ You must deliver 
up the man who committed the murder,” said Kieft. 
** We cannot do so,” replied the Indians; ‘‘ he has 
run off to the Tanditekes;’’ and again they offered 
to satisfy the widow in wampum for the death of her 
husba As this, however, would not be agreed 
to, and the parties separated as much enemies as 
ever.* 


In the month of February, 1643, whilst this feel- 
ing of animosity against the Indians continued, a 
small party of Mohawks, some eighty or ninety in 
number, armed with muskets, descended from the 
neighborhood of Fort Orange for the purpose of le- 
vying tribute off the Indians of Tappaan and the other 
tribes. Stricken with terror at the approach of the 
dreaded Mohawks, four or five hundred crowded in 
despair to the Dutch, “‘ begging for assistance ;”’ 
but this having been refused, they scattered. Some 
went to Corlaer’s Hook, where there already were 
some Indians from Rockaway; others went to Pa- 
vonia, onthe Jersey shore, where they encamped. 

Kieft seized the occasion to wreak a wholesale 
vengeance; ‘‘ to make these savages,”’ as he said, 
‘* wipe their chops.’”? Two delegates, Jan Damen 
and Jacob Planck, presented a petition to him, ‘in 
the name of the people at large,’’ that they might 
be permitted to take revenge, ‘‘ while these em 
were nearly delivered into our hands by the Lord.”’ 
Kieft made some show of opposition to this petition, 
but when he “ observed that their desire continued 
strong,’’ he granted their request. In vain did De 
ries, to whom he communicated the design, re- 
present that such things could not be done, “‘ but,by 
the order of the twelve men,’’ nor without his cone 
sent, as chairman of the board. In vain did he 
again describe the mischief which, in 1630 and 
1640, had followed “ jangling wich the Indians.” 
In vain did he foreshadow the ruin that would light 
on the Dutch themselves, ‘‘ who were settled all over 
the country;”” who receivec no warning to be on 
their guard, so that they might escape the venge- 
ance of the Indians who should survive the attack. 
“« You will go,’’ said he to Kieft, “‘ to break the In- 
dians’ heads, but it is our notion you are going to 
murder. Nobody in the country knows anything of 
it. But it seems,’’ concludes De Vries, ‘‘ my words 
would take no hold of him; every thing was settled 
about this slaughter, he being desirous now to per- 
form a feat worthy of the ancient heroes of Rome.” f 

In the dead of a bleak winter’s night, hetween the 
25th and 25th February, 1643, two parties went 
forth, one headed by Maryn Adriaensen, a freeboot- 
er long resident of New-Amsterdam, a man of vio- 
lent passions and quarrelsome temper, who was com- 
missioned to attack the Indians at Corlaer’s Hook; 
the other, consisting of a troop of soldiers, under 
the command of their sergeant, and led by a guide 
who knew every bye path and nook where the In- 
dians nestled, crossed the Hudson river for the pur- 
pose of destroying the unsuspicious savages at Pa- 
vonia, Gov. Kieft having first blasphemously called 
down the blessing of heaven on the murderous expe- 
dition.{ 

“«T remained that night at the Governor’s,’’ says 
De Vries, ‘‘ and took a seat in the kitchen, near the 
fire, and at midnight I heard loud shrieks. I went 
out to the parapets of the fort, and looked towards 
Pavonia; I saw nothing but the flashing of the guns. 
I heard no more of the yells of the Indians. They 
were butchered during their sleep!’’ 





* De Vries, 266, 267. 

¢ De Vries, 267, 268. Alb. Rec. ii., 213. 

¢ The following are the commissions issued to the leaders 
of these expeditions: 

‘« Whereas, the inhabitants in our neighborhood continue to 
reside in the country under great alarm, and cultivate their 
lands with anxiety, by fear from the savages, who now and 
then have murdered some of them in a most villainous man- 
ner, without any previous provocation, and we cannot obtain 
any satisfaction for these massacres, on acceunt of our indul- 
gence: so is it that we must appeal to our arms, so that we 
may live here in security. In the full confidence that God will 
crown our resolutions with success, more so, as the common- 
alty solicit, on 22d February, 1643, that we may execute the 
same; therefore we actually authorize Maryn Adriaensen, at 
his request, with his associates, to attack a party of savages 
skulking behind Corlaer’s corner, or plantation, and act with 
them in all such manner as they shall deem proper, and the 
time and opportunity shall permit. Done this 25th February, 


fashion of the red men, to wipe away all mem ory of | {iit 


the act, by paying one or two hundred fathom of 
wampum to the widow, as an expiatory offering; but 
Kieft would accept no compromise. Nothing would 
satisfy him but the murderer. In vain did the chiefs 
plead that the Dutch themselves were the cause of 
the murder. ‘‘ You ought not,’’ said they, ‘‘ to sell 
brandy to the Indians to make them crazy; they are 





* De Vries, in Opere Citat., 266.- 





quence on the entire community, though innocent, to which 
murderer belonged. 


¢ Alb. Rec. ii., 137, 138, 139. De Vries, 266. 





‘(Sergeant Rodolf is commanded and authorized to take 
under his command a troop of soldiers, and lead them to Pa- 
vonia, and drive away and destroy the savages being behind 
Jan Evensen’s, but to spare, as much as it is possible, their 
wives and children, and to take the savages prisoners. He 
may watch there for the proper opportunity to make bis attack 
successful; for which end, Hans Steen, who is well acquaint- 
ed with every spot on which the savages were skulking, ac- 
companies him. He therefore shal! consult with the aforesaid 
Hans Steen and the corporals. The exploit ought to be exe- 
cuted at night, with the greatest caution and prudence. Our 
God may bless the expedition. Done February 25, 1643.’’— 


Alb. Bec. ii., 210, 211. | 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 





The horrors of this night cause the flesh to creep 
even now, when at a distance of two hundred years 
we read a description of them. More than a hun- 
dred Indians were slaughtered whilst sunk in repose. 
Children were taken from the breasts of their moth- 
ers, butchered in the presence of their parents, and 
their mangled limbs then thrown into the fire or 
water. Other babes were hacked to pieces whilst 
fastened to ‘little boards,’’ the cradles of the In- 
dians. Some were thrown into the river; and when 
their parents, impelled by nature, rushed in to save 
them, the soldiers prevented their landing, and thus 
drowned both parents and yp Neither age 
nor sex were spared. Those who escaped the hor- 
rors of ihat night, and made their appearance in the 
morning to beg for shelter or food, were killed in 
cold blood, or thrown into the river. ‘ Some came 
running to us in the country, having their hands cut 
off.”’ Some lest both legs. Some supported their 
entrails with their hands, ‘‘ whilst others were man- 
gled in other horrid ways, in part too shocking to 
be conceived.’’? On the same night, Adriaensen and 
his party attacked and murdered in their sleep for- 
ty Indians at Corlaer’s Hook. The Indians, who 
escaped, were for some time under the impression 
that they had been attacked by the Mohawks.* 

Kieft received his soldiers and freebooters, on 
their return from perpetrating these butcheries, with 
thanks, rewards, and shaking of bands. But his joy 
was short lived. Nosooner did the Indians learn 
that it was the Dutch, and not the Mohawks, who 
had committed these outrages, than they determined 
to carry woe and destruction into the dwellings of 
every European settler. They immediately entered 
into an alliance with the Indians of Long-Island, 
and proceeded to murder every man they could lay 
hands on; the women and children they led away 
into captivity. They burnt all the houses; desolated 
the farms; destroyed the cattle and barns, the crops 
of hay, grain and tobacco, and laid waste the coun- 
try for leagues around, driving the settlers in terror 
before them into Fort Amsterdam.¢t Here, panic 
stricken, the planters gave up all hope of being able 
to make a settlement, and threatened to abandon the 
country, and to move to the north. The Director- 
General, in consequence, was obliged, not having 
soldiers enough for his defence, and to prevent their 
expatriation en masse, to take all the settlers then 
present into the Company’s pay and service for a 
term of two months. 

Never was desolation like this seen in the New- 
Netherlands. Though the settlements extended to 
ten (equal to thirty English) miles to the east and 
west, and seven (equal to twenty-one English) 
miles to the north and south, not a farm was safe. 
‘« Mine eye,” says an eye witness, “saw the flames 
al their towns, and the frights and the hurries of 
men, women and children, the present ‘removal of 
all that could for Holland.’’ 

Pent up in the fort, with all the terrified settlers 
that could escape, Kieft at length determined on 
humbling himself before an angry heaven, and in 
the hope of obtaining that mercy from the Most 
High which he refused to his fellow men here be- 
low, he issued the following proclamation, calling 
on all the people to repent them of their sins: 

‘* Whereas, we continue to suffer much trouble 
and losses from the heathen, and many of the inhabi- 
tants see their lives and property in jeopardy, which 
no doubt is the consequence of our manifold sins, 
the Director-General and Council have therefore 
thought proper that next Wednesday, being the 4th 
of Slaseh, shall be observed as a day of general fast 
and prayer, for which every individual is solicited 
to prepare himself, so that we may with true peni- 
tence and incessant prayer, be blessed with God’s 
mercy, and not give occasion that God’s holy name 
be slandered by the heathen through our iniqui- 
ties.’’t 

Three Indians, bearing a white flag, were seen 
approaching the fort. They were sent ‘“‘by their 
great chief,” Pennawitz, to inquire why the Dutch 
had murdered his people, who had never done them 
any harm. The opportunity was seized to endeavor 
to procure peace; and De Vries, with one Jacob 
Orfelszen, volunteered to go to Rockaway, where 
the hostile chiefs were assembled, to speak to the 
Indians. Arrived there, they were hospitably enter- 
tained by this chief, ‘‘ who had only one eye,”’ but 
who was surrounded by two or three hundred follow- 
ers. Next morning, (5th March,) they were led 
forth into the woods, where they found sixteen chiefs 
from Long-Island. Seating themselves in a circle, 





* De Vries, 268, 269. 

t De Vries, 269, 270. ‘* Twothousand Indians, them arm- 
ed, Mohawks, Raritans, and some Long-Isle, with their own 
guns so sold them, fell into war with the Dutch, destroyed all 
their scattering farms and boors, enforcing them all to retire 
to their up fort, forty miles up that river, and to Manhatas.””— 
Description of New-Albion, in Smith’s Hist. New-Jersey. 

{ Alb. Rec. ii., 213, 214, 215. 








the latter placed the Manhattan delegates in the 
centre, and then one of the chiefs arose, and ad- 
dressing the delegates, said : 

** When you first arrived on our shores, you were 
sometimes in want of food: we gave you our beans 
and corn, and let you eat oysters and fish; and now, 
for recompense, you murder our people.” 

Having finished his first point of accusation, the 


~ vee laid down a little stick, and then proceed- 
ed: 


“ We trusted the men whom you left here in your 
first trips to barter your goods till your return, as we 
would have done our eye-balls. We gave them our 
daughters for wives, by whom they had children. 
There are now several Indians who come from the 
mixed blood of the Swannekins and Indians. Your 
own blood have you spilt in this villainous manner;”’ 
and here again he laid down another stick. Many 
more remained in his hand—many more complaints 
were unuttered.* 

At the conclusion of this speech, the Indians pre- 
sented each of the Dutch delegates with ten fathom 
of wampum, equal in value to $16, and then con- 
sented to accompany De Vries to the fort, to speak 
to the Governor. Some presents having been be- 
stowed, peace was proclaimed, on the 25th March, 
with the Indians of Long-Island, and with those of 
Hackinsack and Tappaan, and other river tribes, on 
the 22d April, 1643.¢ The Governor, adds De Vries, 
gave the latter some presents, but they were not sa- 
tisfied, and parted grumbling. 

But before this peace was concluded, Kieft’s popu- 
larity was destroyed, and he very nearly became the 
victim of assassination. 

Perceiving the general dissatisfaction that was felt 
at the result of the attack on the Indians, the Direc- 
tor did all in his power to exculpate himself from 
the censure which attached itself to the authors of 
the massacres, and laid the blame at the doors of those 
who had signed the petition to him requesting leave 
to make those attacks. Maryn Andriaensen, who was 
formerly a freebooter in Holland, but who had been 
for many years a resident of New Amsterdam, and 
who, it will be recollected, led the attack on the In- 
dians at Corlear’s Hook, was known to have been one 
of the principal among those signers. The public 
indignation became now directed in a great degree 
against him, wit, * 9 well to the wily representa- 
tions of Governor Kieft as to his own indifferent cha- 
racter. He was assailed asa murderer, and stigma- 
tized as the chief cause of all the losses the inhabitants 
had suffered at the hands of the Indians. Being a 
man of violent passions, and unprepared, it may be 
presumed, for the direction public censure was ta- 
king, his rage became unbounded. Arming himself 
with a cutlass and loaded pistol, he hurried to the 
Governor’s house, and proceeding to his bedroom, 
levelled the ready cocked pistol at him, saying— 
‘* What devilish lies have you been telling of me?’’t 

Councillor La Montagne, who happened to be with 
Kieft at the moment, grasped the pistol with such 
quickness that he succeeded in covering the pan with 
his hand, and the wearon fortunately missed fire. 
Maryn was immediately disarmed and committed to 
prison. An hour, however, had not elapsed, when 
two men, one a servant, and another an associate of 
Maryn, presented themselves at the fort, where Kieft 
was walking, each armed witha gun and pistol. The 
Director, on seeing them, retired immediately to his 
room, but on his retreat was fired at by the servant- 
man, who in return was killed on the spot by the sen- 
tinel on duty at the fort. His head was afterwards 
set on the gibbet. 

A crowd of some five and twenty persons, among 
whom were several of Maryn’s accomplices, now 
collected around the Director’s door, but he not well 
relishing a personal interview with these, ordered 
them to send in four of their number, who, on admis- 





* De Vries, at aut., 270, 271. 

ft Alb. Rec. ii., 215, 220. The following is the entry on the 
occasion of this peace with the Long-Island Indians: ‘‘Where- 
as, In some times past, several misunderstandings have taken 
place between the savages of Long-Island and our nation, by 
which, from both sides, the blood has streamed upon the land; 
the houses have been robbed and burnt; withthe killing of the 
stock, and carrying off the corn by the Indians; so it is that 
between us and them who already follow the banner of their 
great chief, Pennawitz, a solid peace has been established, so 
that all injuries, from whatever side, are hereby forgotten and 
forgiven ’’—Alb. Rec. ii., 215. 

t Hubbard, and after him, all the New England authors who 
mention this matter, represent that Adriaensen (whom they 
call ‘‘ Marine, the Dutch Captain,’’) assaulted Kieft in conse- 
quence of having preferred Capt. Underhill to him (Maryn,) as 
commander, about this time, of the Dutch forces against the 
Indians. But the Alb. Rec., which embody Kieft’s own state- 
ment, and from which I extract, make no mention of this mo- 
tive. They ascribe Maryn’s movement altogether to his being 
assailed as a murderer, and thereby the ’scape-goat for the 
Public censure to aim at. ‘What devilish lies have you been 
telling of me?” is his complaint—and not, why do you put an- 
other over me? Besides, no English soldiers were employed 
by the Dutch until the September following Maryn’s assault 
upon Kieft, and therefore the employment of Underhill could 
not have caused that attack which occurred full six months 
previous to the latter’s entry into the Dutch service. 
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sion, presented a petition for a Kieft 
declined granting this, but proposed to submit the 
whole affair to the citizens at large, to decide the 
matter according to their conscience, permitting the 
petitioners at the same time “to select some from 
among themselves to assist.’” 

Instead, however, of communicating this propo- 
sal to the congregation at large, amounting to about 
five hundred men,’* Maryn’s friends selected twen- 
ty-five or thirty persons, who directly demanded that 
the prisoner be released, ‘‘ which, of course, was re- 
fused.”? They then elected a delegation of eight men, 
one of whom was before convicted of a crime, who, 
withcut paying any respect to the Director’s Council, 
ordered the release of Maryn on condition that he re- 
move for three months from the Manbattans. 

Keift, as might be expected, refused to sanction 
this irregular proceeding, but desirous of evincing 
some respect for public opinion, determined, in ac- 
cordance with ‘‘ the invariable custon in affairs of 
consequence,” to increase the council, which then 
consisted of ‘‘ only two persons expert in criminal 
law,” by calling thereto some of the most respectable 
of the commonualty.”’ 

But owing either to his own unpopularity, or to the 
influence of Maryn’s associates in the community, 
Kieft found ‘‘none so poor to do him reverence.” 
““No one,’ concludes the record of the council, 
‘* would or dared to assist us.”” The Director then 
resolved, on the 28th of March, to send Adriaensen 
to Holland, with all the documents appertaining to 
his case, in order that he be tried there, ‘lest it 
might be insinuated that we acted ina passion ;”’ and 
thither he was shipped in irons accordingly.t 

The river Indians, whom their allies on Long-Is]- 
and had promised to bring in, stood out for nearly a 
month after the latter had renewed their friendship 
with the Dutch. On the 22d of April, however, the 
Chief ot the Hackensac tribe came with authority 
to conclude a peace, both in his own, and in their 
names, which was accordingly donc, as more fully 
appears from the following minutes: 

‘« This day, the 22d April, 1643, a peace is con- 
cluded between W1LHELM K1EFT, the Dutch Di- 
rector and Council of the New Netherlands from the 
one side, and OrRaTN1N, Sachem of the savages re- 
siding at Ack-kin-kas-hacky, who declared that they 
were delegated from those of Tappaen, Reck-ga-wa- 
wane, Kick-ta-wanck, and Lint-sink, in the iollow- 
ing manner :—That all the injustices committed by 
said nations, shall be forgiven and forgotten forever; 
reciprocally promising one another to cause no trou- 
ble the one with the other, but whenever the Savages 
understand that any nation not mentioned in this 
treaty, might be plotting mischief against the Chris- 
tians, then they will give them a timely warning, and 
not admit such a nation within their own limits. To 
secure and confirm this peace, presents were given 
from both sides, while God is prayed, that this peace 
may he observed by the Savages.” { 

We learn, however, from De Vries, that the Indi- 
ans who were parties to the above treaty, were not 
well satisfied with the presents Kieft bestowed on this 
occasion. Presage ominous of further evil—they 
went away “ grumbling.’’§ 


* This, which is the earllest alusion to the number of people 
in the colony which we have met, would give a population at 
this epoch of between 2000 and 2500 souls. 

tAlb. Kec.; 216,217,218,219. — 

§ Alb. Rec., 220. t De Vries, ut antea, 271. 








(For the Northern Light.) 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 


The evil fashion of decrying those engaged in trade 
and commerce has happily passed away, yet the 
foolish prejudice in which it originated is by no 
means wholly extinguished. The paltry pride and 
petty jealousies which so lung and so powerfully op- 
posed the beneficial influence of commerce in mod- 
ern times, are so natural to the human heart, that we 
cannot —_ these feelings will be wholly extinct, 
while the best of personal aggrandizement and dis- 
tinction finds gratification in those pompous titles 
which appertain to offices of little comparative im- 
portance to community. 

In all ages and nations, commerce has been the 

at instrument in the hand of Providence of effect- 
ing those social and moral revolutions in the world 
which tend to liberalize and enlighten nations. It is 
almost needless to ask what would be the comparative 
value of the scholar’s lore, the artist’s skill, or the 
stateman’s zeal, and the warrior’s valor, without the 
diffusive influence which commerce lends to their 
exertions. All are aware that by no other means 
could the arts of civilized life be communicated to 
most distant nations. All know that when time and 
space are to be annihilated, steamboats and rail- 





roads are the means by which the ocean is crossed 
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and land intersected. But commerce performs far 
higher and nobler uses than these. Not only did she, 
in former times, project and perform those voyages 
of discovery by which the new world was found, and 
treasures incalculable added to the wealth of the old 
—not only did her magic wand dispel those splendid 
and fascinating but fruitless and unprofitable reams 
by which the world was enchanted and subdued, but 
she adjusted the balance of power between kingdoms 
and princes, and taught men the great lesson “ to 
learn war no more,”’ and that the preservation of 
peace and good will was polilicas weilasright. By 
her control over the ‘‘ sinews of war,’’ warriors were 
subdued, and vanished before the atherial touch of her 
golden sceptre, all the costly pageantry which ap- 
pertained to the day dreams of the dark ages, disap- 
peared forever. The nominal honors and sounding 
titles by which the few hoped forever to hold the many 
in thraldom, were subjected through her influence to 
the test of truth, and the unholy union of church and 
state was finally dissolved. 


When Napoleon, “the child of destiny,” appear- 
ed on the stage of action, and boldly essayed to be- 
stride the earth, who was it that sustained the totter- 
ing thrones of European sovereigns, and adjusted the 
delicate balance of power so accurately as to cause 
his own stupenduvus efforts to recoil against himself, 
and preserve the world from subjection and vassalage? 
A nation of shop-keepers. And in all this, who does 
not behold with admiration and delight the almighty 
armof anOmnipotent Providence, preparing the wa 
for these grand events for centuries before, through 
the depised and seemingly insignificant agency of the 
British merchant? Through whose enterprise was 
our own continent peopled, and the elements of that 
power every where diffused which now controls a 
christian empire upon which the sun never sets? It 
is the British and American merchants who have done 
allthis, and more. The merchant has carried wealth, 
comfort and knowledge—the means of living, and 
the Word of Life—to the remotest Indian of the 
Pacific—te barbarous fishermen of Greenland—to the 
sensual hottentot of Alrica—to the cannibal of New 
Zealand—the conceited Chinese—the haughty Brah- 
min, and the wildest wandering savage of the north- 
west. 


The enterprise, foresight and prudence of an Astor, 
a Gray, and a Brown, have done more to make the 
American name known and respected abroad, than 
all our victories and exertions, glorious and wonder- 
ful as they were, could ever have done without them. 
Even in the last century, the adventurous voyages of 
our fishermen extorted from Burke an eulogy in the 
British parliament, which tended powerfully to attract 
the attention of Europe to our growing ascendancy 
upon the seas. When the liberal and equalizing 
spirit of commerce prevails, despotic power in vain 
surrounds itself with paraphernalia and pomp, or en- 
trenches itself in forts and fortresses. ‘The claims of 
rulers are weighed and measured, and the rights of 
the citizen asserted and enforced. The husbandman, 
the artizan, the manufacturer, no less than the man 
of genius and the law-giver, are furnished with the 
means of realizing their conceptions, and to the hard 
hand of industry is borne the price of toil and fore- 
sight, in whatever corner of society its may be cast. 
It is the intelligence, the integrity, and the punctu- 
ality of the merchant that secure these grand and 
beneficial results, and it is his agency that diffuses a 
mutual feeling of confidence and amity from China 
to the British Isles, and scatters the products of 
English manufacture over the vast plains of India and 
the fertile prairies of America. 


Nor is it the diffusive influence of commerce alone 
that is thus wonderfully beneficial to the world at 
large. Without it, indeed, not only nations and 
kingdoms would forever remain distant and hostile 
to each each, but communities and cities of the same 
nation would, as of old, partake largely of the rival- 
ries and jealousies which once divided and severed 
them more effectually than space. The rotting crops 
of the farmer, the surplus products of the manufac- 
turer, the essays of the scholar, and the discoveries 
of the man of science, would perish on their hands, 
or be confined to the few who inhabit their immedi- 
ate neighborhood. It is through the agency of com- 
merce not only that the church rears its magnificent 
dome, and the capitol displays its shining columns, 
but that the fruits of labor are equitably distributed 
to allin proportion to their activity and diligence. 
She holds in her hand the true philosopher’s stone, 
which gives vitality and activity to social enjoyments. 
Her canvass not only bears the luxuries of the east 
to the empires of the west, but she holdsthe balance 
by which true equality is actually realized. She not 
only brings within the reach of every man that which 
he most needs, but by the energy which the prospect 
of realizing his hopes inspires, and the competition 
thus created, she ensures the production of that which 




















is cheapest and best adapted to every man’s wants 
and necessilies. 





{From the London Times.) 
THE COMET. 





BY J. 8. W. HERSCHEL. 





As an opinion seems to have obtained pretty gene- 
ral currency, that the light which others as well as 
myself have regarded as a tail of a great comet is, 
in fact, nothing more than the zodiacal light, and as 
I have received a great number of letters and other 
communications suggesting this explanation, which 
has also been advanced very unhesitatingly, and asa 
matter hardly admitting of disputing in some of the 
journals, especially in the Liverpool Times of the 
28th instant, on the authority of Dr. Forster, now 
resident at Bruges, (whose experience as a meteoro- 
logist would, I should have expected, have prevent- 
ed him from assimilating two phenomena so utterly 
unlike,) it may not be amiss if I request the atten- 
tion of such of your readers as may feel an interest 
in the matter to the following reasons why such an 
explanation is inadmissible. 

1. AsI have said, the phenomena are so utterly 
unlike that I do not understand how it is possible for 
any one familiar with the zodiacal light for an in- 
stant to confound them. The zodiacal light, as its 
rame imports, invariably appears in the zodiac, or, 
to speak more precisely, in the plane of the sun’s 
equator, which is 7 deg. inclined to the zodiac, and 
which plane, seen from the sun, intersects the eclip- 
tic in longitude 2 sec. 18 deg. and 8 sec. 18 deg., or 
so much in advance of the equinoxial points. In 
consequence, it is seen to the best advantage at, ora 
little after, the equinoxes, after sunset at the spring, 
and before sunrise at the autumnal equinox, not only 
because the direction of its apparent axis lies at those 
times more nearly perpendicular to the horizon, but 
also because at those epochs we are approaching 
the situation when it is seen most completely in 
section. 

At the vernal equinox the appearance of the zodi- 
acal light is that of a pretty broad pyramidal, or ra- 
ther lenticular body of light, which begins to be visi- 
ble as soon as the twilight decays. Itis very bright 
at its lower or broader part near the horizon, and 
(if there be broken clouds about) often appears like 
the glow of a distant conflagration, or of the rising 
moon, only less red; giving rise, in short, to amor- 
phous masses of light, such as have been noticed by 
one of your correspondents as possibly appertaining 
to the comet. At higher altitudes its light fades gra- 
dually, and is seldom traceable much beyond the 
Pleiades, which it usually, however, attains and in- 
volves; and (what is most to my present purpose ) 
its axis at the vernal equinox is always inclined (to 
the northward of the equator) at an angle of between 
60 deg. and 70 deg. to the horizon; and it is most 
luminous at its base, resting on the horizon, where 
also it is broadest, occupying, in fact, an angular 
breadth of somewhere about 10 deg. or 12 deg. in 
ordinary clear weather. 

When, therefore, a beam of light, of a nearly uni- 
form breadth, not exceeding a degree ora degree 
and a half at the utmost, inclined at an angle of not 
more than 25 deg. to the horizon, and that not to the 
north but to the south of the equator, and making an 
angle of 33 deg. with the zodiac to the southward, 
instead of 70 deg to the northward of that circle,— 
when that beam of light, not increasing in intensity 
towards the horizon, but quite the contrary, is seen 
in the sky at or near the time of the vernal equinox, 
I think it will be granted at once, that no observer 
familiar with the appearance of the zodiacal light, 
and bearing in his recollection its geometrical rela- 
tions to our globe, could for a moment be deceived 
into regarding such a beam as any possible phase of 
the last mentioned phenomenon. 

But to come to particulars. I must now observe, 
that on Friday, the 17th, and on every evening since 
that time when I have observed the comet, the zodi- 
acal light has also been displayed in the most strik- 
ing and perfectly characteristic manner, and, indeed, 
with a brilliancy which I should certainly be dis- 
posed to regard asa proof of the opinion generally 
entertained of its varying from season to season in 
intensity, were it not for the habitual and exceeding 
purity of the atmosphere in this favored corner of our 
island, which is altogether free from smoke, and most 
commonly so from haze, and (in the absence of ac- 
tual cloud) quite upon a } ar (so far as a three years’ 
residence will enable me to judge) with that of any 
region I have visited. 

The zodiacal light, then, on every occasion when 
I have seen the comet, has been thus superbly dis- 
played, occupying its usual place among the stars, 
and having all its usual characters, while the comet 
in no part of the extent of its tail so much as touched 
upon the region occupied by it. 





Furthermore, Mr. Cooper distinctly states that he 
saw the nucleus at Nice; and, as that gentleman has 
given proofs enough of his acquaintance with the 
appearance of comets, I cannot suppose him to have 
mistaken any other object for one. 

Lastly, I have myself, on one occasion, distinctly 
seen the head with its so-called nucleus. In this also 
I could not be deceived. The telescope with which 
I viewed it (having no night-glass or comet-seeker 
at hand) was only a 20-inch achromatic of 14 inch 
aperture, with a single lens for an eyepiece, and 
magnifying power of about 12 or 13, held in the 
hand. With this I found it, after no very long search, 
near a star which (misled at the time by the magni- 
tude ascribed to ¢ Eridani in Bode map) I suppos- 
ed to be that star, but which, on consulting better 
authority, I now consider to have been 2 (zeta) of 
that constellation, or possibly 4 (eta); and after 
several times laying aside the telescope and contem- 
plating the tail, as often returned to it, having not 
the least difficulty in finding it again. 

But now comes the most remarkable circumstance 
attending the appearance, or rather the disappear- 
ance, of thiscomet. The next night (Saturday) I 

repared a seven feet Newtonian reflector of six 
inches aperture on the roof of my house, expecting 
to obtain a good view of the nucleus. Tomy amaze- 
ment, though the night was clear and the horizon 
good, I could not find it, but I did find, in the very 
central line of the train, near nostar, nor in any iden- 
tifiable place, a dim, pretty large, oval nebula, very 
little condensed towards the centre, but with no ap- 
pearance whatever of a nucleus. This nebula I also 
several times swept over; so that I have not a sus- 
picion remaining on my mind of the possibility of 
any illusion. Now, there are nebulz in that region 
of the sky; but on referring wo a catalogue of them 
I do not find one which I consider it would have 
been possible to have seen with such an instrument, 
and under such circumstances of remaining twilight 
and vicinity to the horizon. Moreover, the next 
night, (Sunday,) taking up the observation earlier 
and pursuing it later, with the same reflector and an 
equally good sky, this nebula was also missing. 
These facts I consider as well worthy to be placed 
on record, and to indicate a rapidity of diminution in 
point of lustre only to be explained on the supposi- 
tion that the comet is receding from us with great 
velocity. The train, too, is diminishing rapidly in 
brightness, though it retains its position with remark- 
ot pertinacity; at least, it did so on Wednesday 
night. 

Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Kent, March 31. 





(Selected for the Northern Light.} 
POPULATION OF IRELAND IN 1841. 





THE census which was simultanec:isly taken in 
every parish in Ireland on a given day in 1841, 
and which has occupied a considerable staff in its 
preparation for publication, will soon be printed and 
laid before parliament. A variety of curious and 
interesting details will be supplied for the first time. 
The exact amount of the population, rated accord- 
ing to sex and age, the diseases which are most pre- 
valent and fatal, the number of insane persons under 
restraint, with other statistical details, will, we un- 
derstand, be given with a surprising degree of accu- 
racy. The following is a return of the population: 








Males. Females. 
Leinster,...... 963,747 1,009,984 
Munster,...... 1,186,190 1,209,971 
Connaught, ... 707,884 711,072 
Ulster, ccccees 1,161,846 1,224,579 
4,019,667 4,155,606 
Total population,............. 8,175,273 
In 1821 the population was,.... 6,801,827 
ye frre 7,767,401 


Increase hetween 1821 and 1831,. 965,574 
Increase between 1831 and 1841,. 407,872 


From this it appears that the increase during the 
ten years up to 1841 was 557,702 less than it had 
been in the ten years preceding. This extremely 
reduced rate of increase is a very remarkable and 
extraordinary fact. It is evident that during the last 
ten years there has been a very decided check to the 
progress of population in Ireland. 

The increase in England during the ten years, 
from 1831 to 1841, was 2,004,794, which is more 
than one-seventh upon the population of 1831. 

The increase in Ireland during the same ten years 
was 47,872, which was little more than one-twen- 
tieth of the population of 1831. 

The increase in England has been in the ratio 
nearly three to one as compared with Ireland. This 
is the first time that Ireland has shown a less degree 
of increase than England.—LZondon Times, April 
25, 1843. 
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(For the Northern Light.) 
THE MOHAWK AQUEDUCT, 


BY WILLIAM H. GRANT. 


Tue New Aqvepvucr across the Mohawk riv- 
er, fourteen miles from the city of Albany on the 
Enlarged Erie Canal, is shown in minature elevation 
by the above engraving. 

Buta faint idea of its magnitude or imposing ap- 
pearance can be conveyed by a drawing on so re- 
duced a scale. Its dimensions exceed those of any 
similar structure on the American continent, and in 
style of execution and harmony of proportions not 
surpassed by any work of art of the present age. It 
crosses the Mohawk nearly at right angles, and em- 
braces two massive abutments and twenty-five inter- 
mediate piers, surmounted by twenty-six arches, 
374 feet square. The entire length is about 1,140 
feet. The following table presents some of the prin- 
cipal dimensions, together with quantities of mate- 
rials, cost, &c. 


Length between abutments, 

Span of arches, 

Rise of do 

Depth of do atcrown,....... Pamene 

Depth of do at springing line, 

Thickness of piers at springing line, .. 

Length of do do 

Length of do at foundation, 

Depth of foundation of lowest pier be- 
low low-water, 

Depth of surface of rock,.....- ooccee 

Depth of bed river, 

Depth of low-water below bottom line 
OF Canal, cccccecccceccccccccocees 

Depth high-water, 

Width of trunk cr water-way for canal, 

Width of towing path, 

Cubic yards of masonry, 

Cubic feet of timber, 72, 

Feet board measure of plank and boards,.. 513,000 

Pounds of wrought iron, 59,600 

Cost,.cccccccccce oecccccce Ccccccecccce $340,000 


The plan is what is termed on the enlirgement of 
the Erie canal, the Wooden Trunk Aqueduct, bein 
composed of a series of stone arches, over whic 
the towing path is carried, and a trunk of heavy 
frame work contiguous resting upon an extension of 
the piers, of sufficient capacity to admit the passage 
of two boats in opposite directions, and the requi- 
site volume of water. It contains the advantages of 
a substantial and enduring road-way, free from any 
immediate cause of injury or decay, and a channel 
for the water of a more temporary character and less 
expensive in construction, and which can be easily 
repaired or removed when occasion requires without 
detriment to the main structure. The ends of the 
piers projecting up the stream have an inclination of 
26° with the horizon, and are finished with a cover- 
ing of timber and — bolted down to the masonry, 
to guard against shocks from heavy bodies of ice in 
the spring freshets. 

The face of the arches is finished with pilasters 
rising from each pier and extending to the top of the 
parapet. A cornice or water-table, on a level with 
the crown of the arches extends the entire length 
of the aqueduct, and a heavy cap stone, finely 
wrought and placed with mathematical precision, se- 
cured by bolts and clamps, surmounts the parapet 
for the same length. The ring stone of the arches 
have the rustic joint,* giving them a slight and 
agreeable relief from the spandrel wall to which they 
joined by an alternate horizontal and vertical joint on 
the extrados. 

The spandrels of the arches are levelled to the 
crown with rubble or undressed masonry, and cover- 
ed with concrete,t 14 feet in depth, whichjforms the 
towing path. 

An oblique first view of the aqueduct from either 
phore of the Mohawk, presenting these bold and 
prominent outlines, is one of no ordinary description ; 


1,1374 feet 
375 ce 





* The rustic is a projection given to the stone from the 
face of the wall, equal to the depth of a groove or bevel run 
around its edges. 

¢ Concrete masonry consists of small broken stone immersed 
in compact form in mortar of cement and sand. 
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devoid of ornament and or useless and inappropriate 
appendages, the plain and substantial finish of the 
masonry, and the obvious utility of ever pe 
while it is not without a striking architectural effect, 
conveys an idea of great strength, massiveness and 
durability. The character of masonry and the 
exact style of execution will be better shown by the 
subjoined extract from the specifications which ac- 
company and are a part of the contract for its con- 
struction. The work bears on its face as well asin 
its successful operation, the most ample evidence 
that every requirement of the contract was fully 
complied with. It reflects the highest credit upon 
the efficient and indefatigable contractor, Col. He- 
zekiah Sage of Chittenango, who personally super- 
intended the construction in all its various and im- 
portant details. The specification for the masonry 
is as follows: 

‘*The masonry to be formed of sound, well shaped 
and durable stone. The face stone of the abutments, 
piers, wings, spandrils and parapets, shall be dressed 
to 3 of an inch joint on the beds 18 inches back, and 
onthe ends 12 inches back, the remainder of the 
end joint may be spalled off to an angle not exceed- 
ing 26° provided it does not reduce the rear of the 
stone to less than 18 inches. The face of the ma- 
sonry shall have a description of dressing similar to 
the bed joints, and be laid in regular courses of not 
less than 9 inchesin thickness. The stretchers shall 
have a breadth of bed of at least 14 times the depth 
or thickness of the course, and inno case less than 18 
inches; and the breadth from the front to rear of the 
headers shall be 2) times the depth of the course, 
and in no case less than 30 inches for 4 feet walls, 
and a suitable increase for larger walls. One-fourth 
of the wall in the front and rear of each course shall 
be occupied with headers arranged on both sides to 
give the greatest stability to the work. 

‘* The ends of the piers in the first course shall be 
composed of one stone, which shall be at least two 
feet wide; and the second course shall be composed 
of not more than two stones which shall bind at least 
1 foot and 6 inches on the second stone in the course 
below. The ends to be composed of such alternate 
course, to the top, where ice-breakers are to be con- 
structed, this kind of work will not be required be- 
low the top of the same. 

‘The beds of the archstone shall be dressed to 3 
inch joint, so as to bring the line of the bed joints in 
the line of the radius of the curve of the arch, and 
no stone to be laid in the arch that does not fill the 
entire depth. The ends of the arch stone to be 
dressed toa similar joint for 3 the depth of the arch, 
the remainder may be spalled off at an angle not ex- 
ceeding 26° provided it does not reduce the rear of 
the stone to less than 1 foot. The ring stone to be 
well banded with the contiguous archstone, and when 
required by the Engineer* shall be cut to § inch joint, 
The archstone shall be formed in courses not less 
than 6 inches thick on the face, and 12 to 24 inches 
deep, and at least 14 feet long, and the spandrel 
walls filled in as may be directed by the said Engi- 
neer. 


‘* Parapet walls shall be carried up at each end 
of the arches, and coped with cut stone not less than 
3 feet in length, projecting 2 inches over the face 
of the parapet; the upper courses shall be leveled off 
3 inches on the front and 4 in the rear. The inside 
parapet shall be from 12 to 13 inches high above the 
arch, as may be directed, 18 inches wide, and be 
composed of a single stone in width and height, and 
each stone shall be at least 3 feet long. The out- 
side parapet shall be 2 feet thick on top and from 
34 to 44 high above the arch. Each course shall be 
composed of one stone the width of the wall, and 
not less than 2} feet long. The beds and ends shall 
be dressed to make } of an inch joint, the full width 
of the stone and the face have a similar character of 
dressing. 

The cut stone for the caping and ring stone on 
the bed and end joints, for the full breadth of the 
stone, shall be dressed to § of an inch joint, and shall 
have a similar description of dressing on the face. 

‘**The backing and interior wall shall be composed 





_ *Referstoa poortows paragraph in the specification, and is 
intended for ‘‘ the chief engineer for the time being on that part 
of the canal where the work is located.” 





of large well shaped stone, and in no case shall be 
less than 6 inches thick, and 3 feet area of bed, and 
laid to form a good level. The lower beds shall be 
dressed level and even, and all high projecting points 
hammered off from the top beds, so as to give the 
succeeding stone a firm bearing. In all cases the 
beds shall be properly prepared by levelling up be- 
fore the net stone is laid, but no levelling shail be 
placed under a stone by raising it from its bed. 

‘* The stone shall be well bedded in morter made 
of the best quality of hydraulic lime and clean sharp 
sand, in such proportions, as the said engineer may 
direct; and the vertical joints grouted* with similar 
materials, and subject to the same direction; each 
course shall be fully grouted before another is com- 
menced, and no spalls or small stones shall be filled 
in any space until after the grouting isin. The ma- 
sonry to be carried up in regular courses, and the 
work during its progress shall be kept wet and free 
from all dirt; no dressing shall be done upon a stone 
after itis laid that will disturb the sitting of the 
cement. No cement shall be used until after it has 
been approved by the engineer.” 

This specification, as will be seen, is general in its 
character, and adapted to aqueducts of lesser dimen- 
sions and different locations. It is applicable to all 
similar structures upon the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal. It affords a literal description of the man- 
ner in which the work was conducted upon this 
aqueduct. There are many details however, well 
known to the builder and engineer, which are neces 
sarily omitted. It would be difficult to enumerate 
them orreduce them in an explicit manner to wri- 
ting. They are left to the judgment of the engineer 
and integrity of the contractor. Much care and vigi- 
lance is necessary in carying up the masonry to en- 
sure the greatest permanency to the work, and a 
constant exercise of practical and scientific know- 
ledge, together with a rigid superintendence are 1e- 
quisite in prosecuting with any hope of success, a 
work of this magnitude. 

The style of masonry adopted on this and other 
aqueducts is termed hammered-dressed work; it is 
less expensive, and answers the purpose for which it 
is intended quite as well as cut stone, with the ex- 
ception of obiher finish of the exterior. It is com- 
posed chiefly of stone of large dimensions, averaging 
a cubic yard and upwards, or in weight about 2} tons, 
and from the superior manner in which they are 
wrought and fitted, but little inferior in appearance to 
a more costly description of work. The ring stone 
of the arches, water-tables and copping, from their 
position in the work, requires it to be cut stone, and 
necessarily giving a higher finish. The interior is 
composed of a large well-shaped stone, undressed, 
and nearly in the state in ohich tar came from the 
quarry, a few blows from the mason’s hammer being 
sufficient in most cases to reduce them toa regular 
form complying with the character of the work and 
the enpecen. specification. 

The cement is a material not least in importance, 
and undergoes the strictest scrutiny before it is made 
use of in the work. The fabrication of mortars, 
with the best proportions and ingredients, is a sub- 
Ject of such essential weight in the construction of 
all masonry that it has engaged the attention of the 
most eminent chemists and engineers of the present 
“ge. Its failure to answer the important ends for 
which it is intended, has been one of the principal 
causes of the premature decay of modern structures. 
It has long been a desideratum with builders to at- 
tain the perfection which is exhibited in the ancient 
mortars, and it is questionable whether, even” at this 
day, they have succeeded in effecting a combination 
which will stand the test of time like that made use 
of by the Romans. 

Its first application upon the Erie Canal was not 
eminently successful, as it has been found in the 
prosecution of the enlargement in removing the old 
structures, that its properties of induration and cohe- 
sion were in many instances entirely lost. 

It is believed, however, that the mortars as now 
manufactured are scarcely susceptible of improve- 
ment, and will fully justify the reliance placed upon 
them. A great variety of experiments and chemical 





*Grout is simply mortar in a liquid state, usually made in a 
portable box with an aperture through which it is poured into 
the joints and crevices of the interior portion of the masonry. 
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| analysis by scientific men have drawn out all the 


data attainable for their best fabrication, and with a 
careful discrimination in the selection and prepara- 
tion of materials, itis not improbable but they will in 


the same length of time attain the strength and best | 


qualities of the old mortars. 
When the cement is brought upon the work, the 
first duty of the engineer is to ascertain its qualities; 


this is done by mixing a small quantity with water | 


to the consistence of a thick paste, forming it in 
small balls or conical figures, and immersing them 
in water after a few minutes exposure to the air; if 
an efforescence takes place, and a crumbling of the 
balls, it indicates the presence of quicklime, which 
renders it unfit for use; if they preserve their out- 
line entire, and gradually harden on the extreme, the 
cement is considered of good quality. Another 
practical test is, after it has been incorporated with 
the proper proportion of sand, to spread a thin layer 
upon a stone and sink it in water not liable to be 
agitated or disturbed, and atthe expiration of three 
or four days, if good, a slight induration will be 
found to have taken place upon the surface. 

The sand used is that which is termed pit 
sand, being sharper and more angular in form than 
that found in the vicinity of large streams of water, 
and entering into a better combination with the ce- 
ment. It is carefully screened and washed free from 
earthy particles before used. The proportions are 
ordinarily 2 parts of sand to 1 of cement; these va- 
ry, however, with the quality of the cement and 
sand, as well as the character of the work for which 
they are intended. It is also a point not definitely 
settled among engineers. The greater part of the 
public works of this State, have been executed with 
the proportions of 2 to 1. For pointing, and fine 
joints, a less quantity of sand is used. The mortar 
deteriorates upon any considerable exposure to the 
air, and is not allowed to be used if mixed and left 
standing upon the work over night. To guard against 
the effects of frost, the contracts provide that all 
masonry shall be discontinued in sufficient time be- 
fore the commencement of freezing weather, to al- 
low the mortar to set. If exposcd to the action of 
frost before its solidification has taken place, and 
the moisture become absorbed, its properties are 
entirely destroyed. 

The water-way of this aqueduct is a strongly 
framed trunk of timber and plank, resting upon the 
piers, contiguous to the arches of the towing-path, 
and strengthened between the points of support by 
braces inserted at one end inthe masonry of the 
piers and abutments, and at the other secured to the 
floor timbers by iron bolts. 

The depth of water is 7 feet, which is the same 
as that for the Enlarged canal. The underside of 
the trunk is about 8 feet above high water in the riv- 
er, which is sufficient to secure it in all ordinary 
freshests from danger from ice or other floating bo- 
dies. It is constructed with a view to being easily 
replaced when the decay of the timber renders it 
necessary; and this can be done during the winter 
season without detention to the navigation. 

The old structure is left standing, though in a ve- 
ry dilapidated condition; it is about 100 feet above 
the new one, and serves as a protection in time of 
floods. 

The aqueduct was commenced in the fall of 1838, 
and the foundation of the two abutments laid during 
that season. 
of the piers were laid and the masonry raised above 
low water. It was completed entire in the spring 
of 1842, and opened for navigation on the 20th day 
of April, the day fixed by the Canal Board tor the 
opening of all the canals of this State for that year. 
The celebration of this event, together with that of 
the opening of the first 14 miles of the Enlarged 
canal, was noticed at the time in the public papers. 

A boat fitted up for the occasion, assed over the 
— with banners floating, and amid the roar 
of cannon and the acclamations of a numerous col- 
lection of people, passed down the line of canal 
through the new locks to the city of Albany. It 
was altogether a day long to be remembered in the 
history of the Public Works of the State of New- 

‘ork. The occasion has not been surpassed since 
the period of the completion of the Erie Canal, 
when the waters of the Western Lakes were for the 
first mingled with those of the Hudson, by the hand 
of the illustrious Clinton. 

The credit for superintending and directing the 
construction of this aqueduct, end supplying the 
details of plans, as well as the general charge of 
the important work on the first 14 miles of Enlarg- 
ed canal, is due to Wm. J. McAlpine, Resident 
Engineer of the Eastern Division. 

We had intended to give some particulars in ref- 
erence to the progress of the work and the difficul- 
ties encountered laying the foundations for the aque- 


| duct—the construction of coffer-dams, and various 
operations connected with the preliminary and suc- 
cessive stages—which our limits for the present 
coinpel us to omit. 

{The above engraving was executed by Mr. 
N. Orr, a young artist of merit, who has rooms at 
the Exchange. 

Albany, May 29th, 1843. 
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Ata meeting of the Regents of the University, held January 
31, 1342, on motion of the Secretary of State, it was unani- 
| mously 
| Resolved, That the Secretary be di. cted to publish from time 
| totime, in the periodical printed ai Albany, and entitled the 
*‘NortHern Licnt,’’ such of the procerdings of this Board, with 

its official documents and notices, a» he may deem of impor- 
| tance to be generally diffused. A copy.) 
; MEYN BECK, Secretary. 


March 30, 1843. 
The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 
PRESENT, 


The Chancellor, 

The Vice-Chancellor, 
The Governor, Mr. Corning, 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Hawley. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

A communication was received and read from the 
Trustees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the city of New-York, certifying that the follow- 
ing named students of said College had complied 
with all the requisitions contained in the laws of the 
States and the ordinances of the Regents, necessary 
to entitle them tothe Degree of Doctors of Medi- 
cine, and recommending them to the Regents for 
the same : 


. Edward Jennings, 

James Lucas Van Ingen, A. B. 
. William Pitt Canning, 

. Augustus Greele Elliot, A. M. 
. John Cochran, 

- Henry Weed Sears, 

. Francis Morland Loret, 

- William Swift, 

. Nathaniel Cheever, 

10. Samuel Wallace Hall, 

11. James Douw Billinge, 

12. George Peck, 

13. Edward Hart Sands, 

14. Oliver Lewis, 

15. Stephen H. Conger, 

16. James H. Nightengale. 


Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
be conferred on the above named persons, and that 
the diplomas be dated as of the 31st of March, 1843. 

A letter was received and read from J. Augustine 
Smith, M. D. President of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in the city of New-York, containing 
his resignation of that office. Whereupon, 

Resolved, That said resignation be accepted. 

A letter from Dr. Torrey, Professor of Chemistry 
jand Botany in the College of Physicians and Sur- 





Mr. Lansing, 
Mr. McKown, 
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The next season the foundations of 12 | geons in the city of New-York, was read, stating 


that he had not received the official letter of the Se- 
cretary, until recently, in consequence of absence 
from the city, and expressing his opinion, that it 
would not diminish the efficiency of the courses of 
instruction in the college, were the present profes- 
sorship of Physiology merged in that of Anatomy. 

An amended application from Binghamton Acad- 
emy for the sum of twenty-five dollars to purchase 
books and apparatus, (that amount not having been 
stated in the previous application as being actually 
paid to the Treasurer,) was received, and on notice 
referred to the standing committee on that subject. 

A communication was received from the Comitia 
Minora of the Medical Society of the State of New- 
York, in the following words: 
To the Hon. the Regents of the University 

of the State of New-York : 

GenTLEMEN—Whereas by inadvertency, the 
Medical Society of the State of New-York, at their 
session in February last, did recommend six candi- 
dates fur the honorary degree of Doctors of Medi- 
cine, according to a resolution of their Board, at 
the close of their session in 1842: and whereas by a 
legislative enactment in 1840, the number so recom- 
mended cannot be more than four in any one year: 
now, therefore, we the undersigned, the Comitia 
Minora of the Society, respectfully recommend for 
your further consideration and approval, the four 
gentlemen first nominated, viz: 


41 
Dr. Wm. W. Miner, Southern 
** Peter Van O’Linda, Eastern Censorial 
** Jobn Heffron, Middle District. 


** Matthias B. Bellows, Western 
(Signed, ) 
S. WHITE, President. 
J. A. WING, Vice-President. 
J. EIGHTS, 
B. P. STAATS, t Gare. 
Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the above communication do lie 
upon the table. 

A communication addressed to the Secretary from 
the Trustees of the Albany Female Seminary, was 
received and read, as follows: 

‘Your communication of the 21st inst. is before 

us. The Board are desirous of making their report 
strictly in conformity with their instructions. 
_ * In relation to the scholar in question, they wish 
it to be distinctly understood by the Hon. the Re- 
gents, that his name was inadvertently included in 
their report. 

“If consistent with the views of your Hon. Board, 
they wish the mistake in question corrected, by hav- 
ing the same erased. 

Signed 
THOMAS WRIGHT, President, 
pro tem. of the Albany Female Seminary.” 

On motion, The above communication was refer- 
red to the standing committee on the Distribution of 
the Income of the Literature Fund, with instructions 
to inquire whether the powers of the Regents extend 
to the exclusion of an academy from its distributive 
share of said fund, in consequence of acts similar 
to those charged against the Albany Female Semi- 
nary. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of a copy of 
the ‘*Sun” London newspaper, of March 1, 1843, 
from Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P., containing an ac- 
count of a debate in the House of Commons, on the 
subject of educatiop. The same was referred to the 
Secretary of State. 

The Secretary, in compliance with the directions 
of the Board at its meeting held Febrnary 14, re- 
ported the following statement of fees—and the num- 
ber of lectures delivered weekly in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in the city of New-York, 
previous to the change of Professorship recently 
made by this Board. 


Number of 
lectures Fees. 
Weekly. 
Professor of Physiology,....+.+-.. 2 .... 14 
Professor of Anatomy,..-++.++++++ 6 .... 18 
Professor of Theory and Practice,. 6 .... 14 
Professor of Materia Medica,..... 4 .... 14 
Professor of Surgery,........ voce B sess 
Professor of Chemistry, ......+-.. 5 
5 


coor 18 
Professor of Obstetrics,,.......+.- oa BS 
Adjourned. 
April 4, 1843. 
The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 
PRESENT, 
The Chancellor, 
Mr. Grey, 
who not forming a quorum, adjourned to meet on 
Tuesday next. 
April 11, 1843. 
The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 


PRESENT, 
The Chancellor, Mr. Corning, 
The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. McKown, 
The Governor, Mr. Russel, 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Lansing, Mr. Buei, 

Mr. Paige. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mr. Hawley, from the committee to whom was 
referred the communication from the Secretary of 
State, as Superintendent of Common Schouls, re- 
commending a reduction in the number of acade- 
mies in which departments for the education of Com- 
mon School teachers are established, respectfully 
reports : 

That they concur with the Superintendent in the 
opinion expressed in his communication, that the 
appropriation of that part of the income of the Lite- 
rature Fund intended for the support of departments 
for the education of teachers, ought to be limited to 
four academies, to be designated by the Regents of 
the University, in the manner proposed by the Su- 
perintendent. The number of academies in which 
such departments are now established, being six- 
teen, and the amount of public money annually ap- 
propriated to them being only $4800, the money al- 


plish the object of the appropriation, that the de- 






































lotted to each ($300) is so inadequate to accom- |, 
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partments, under their present organization, are 
generally considered and treated by the several 
academies in which they are established, as mere 
appendages, temporary in duration and secondary 
in importance; and so long as they retain such a 
Character and are held in such estimation, the ob- 
ject for which they were established, will of neces- 
sity, be only partially accomplished. But by re- 
ducing the number of departments to four, and in- 
Creasing (he anaual appropriation to each trom $300 
to $12UJ, their relation to the academies in which 
they are established, will be reversed, as they will 
then, instead of being as now secondary, become 
primary objects of attention and regard; the princi- 
pals of such academies, in Consiieralion of such 
endowment, will, it is reasonable to presume, be 
selected with special reference to their qualifications 
to conduct such departments, and the students who 
attend them without being subject to any additional 
charges, will have greatly increased advantages for 
Improvement. 

he comiiuttee therefore propose that an ordinance 
be adopted to carry out the plan proposed in the com- 
miunitiun above referred to and they have according- 
ly prepared the drait of an ordinance, which 1s 
herewith submitted : 

ORDINANCE, &c. 

Be it ordained by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New-York, that the Departments for 
education of Teachers of Common Schools hereto- 
fore established by this Board, be reduced to four; 
to be established as follows: One in the Southern, 
one in the Eastern, one in the Northern, and one in 
the Western section of the State. That the follow- 
ing named academies be, and they are hereby de- 
signated for the establishment of said departments, 
that is to say: 

For the Southern section of the State, —Academy. 
For the Northern section of the State, —Academy. 
For the Eastern section of the State, —Academy. 
For the Western section of the State, —Academy. 

But inasmuch as such departments when establish- 
ed by the Regents of the University, are by law 
placed under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
as Superintendent of Common Schools, the desig- 
nation of the academies above named, for the pur- 
poses ,bove stated, is made on condition tat the 
trustees of the said academies, so designated, on 
receiving notice thereof, shall, in consideration of 
the appropriation to be made to them as hereinafter 
stated, and so long as such appropriation shall con- 
tinue to be made to them, consent and agree by re- 
solution under their corporate seal, to establish and 
conduct said departments, on such foundation, and 
in such manner as shall be prescribed and required 
by the said Superintendent of Common Schools, to 
whom it is hereby referred, to correspond with said 
academies, in relation to such consent and agree- 
iment, and to report thereon to this Board at some 
fulure meeting 

And be it further ordained, that all future appro- 
priations of that part of the income of the Litera- 
ture Fund intended for the support of departments 
for the education of Common School teachers, shall 
be made exclusively to such academies as are or 
sh ll be designated under the preceding section of 
this ordinance, and the whole amount authorized to 
be so appropriated, shall be either equally divided 
among such academies, or in proportion to the num- 
ber of teachers instructed by them, as shall be here- 
after determined. Nothing in this ordinance shall 
be deemed to extend to, or in any manner affect, 
any department for the education of teachers of 
Common Schools, which the Regents of the Univer- 
sity are required by law to have established in every 
academy which receives a share of &700 in the ge- 
neral distribution of 340,000, annually made among 
academies subject to their visitation. 

The Regents reserve to themselves the right of al- 
tering, modifying or rescinding the preceding ordi- 
nance, or any part thereof. 

Whereupon, said report was, on motion, unani- 
mously accepted, and the above ordinance adopted 
and ordered to be published. 

Mr. McKown, from the committee apnointed to 
examine into the affairs of Stillwater Academy, re- 
respectfully reports : 

That in pursuance of the duties assigned to them, 
they caused notice to be given to the trustees, and 
also to the individuals who had preferred or suggest- 
ed causes of complaint against the Academy; and 
accordingly, the committee attended personally at 
the Academy, onthe 28th day of March last, and 
continued on that and the succeeding day, to take 
testimony and to inspect the building, library and 
apparatus, and to hear the allegations of the respec- 
tive parties. 

The charges on which the distributive share of the 
income of the Literature Fund was suspended for 
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the present year, may be classed as follows: 

Ist. The want of any title in the Trustee to the 
Academy lot and building: : 

2nd. ‘The want of sufficient property to entitle 
them to a distributive share, if the ttle be vested in 
them, claiming a distribution for students who were 
either not of sufficient age, or who had not pursued 
the studies required. 

4th. Improper application of the money granted 
for the purchase of books and apparatus, and pot 
having raised an equal sum themselves from sources 
other than from their corporate funds, to entitle 
them to such money, and neglecting to expend and 
apply even the money granted by the Regents for 
that purpose. 

‘To each of these charges the attention of the com- 
mittee was directed. 

Previous to the charter granted by the Regents to 
this academy, and on the 25th December, 1538, a 
conveyance of the academy lot was made to Isaac 
Westcott, with an udderstanding that the title should 
be vested in the trustees as soon as they should have 
acquired a legal existence by the incorporation, and 
| this was so expressed in the deed. 

Mr. Westcott, together with his wife, conveyed 
to the trustees, on the 2nd of June last. Both deeds 
were recorded in the county clerk’s office, on the 
Ist of March of this year. 

It is true the trustees might have compelled the 
execution of the trust, but it is equally true that the 
legal title of the property was not in the corporation 
until they got a conveyance from Westcott, in June 
last—although they returned that they were possess- 
ed of the property, and received a distributive share 
of the income of the Literature Fund in 1840 and 
1841. It was, as they concede, a matter of gross 
carelessness, at the least, but it does not appear 
that there was any object or intention in either par- 
ty to do wrong or to injure the institution, inas- 
muchas Mr. Westcott has now conveyed with a cove- 
nant against incumbrance, and on his oath, taken 
before the committee, he testifies that there was not 
and is not any incumbrance against him, or liens or. 
the property. 

The next question, whether the academy has a 
clear property of at least #2500, is one to which the 
committee devoted much time, and on which many 
witnesses were examined. The lot on which the 
academy building stands, contains about three quar- 
ters of an acre of ground. It is about fifty-two feet 
in front on the principal street or road, and widens 
on the rear. The grantors to Westcott estimated it 
with the wooden buildings then on it, at $1500, but 
being interested in the surrounding lands, which 
they believed would be benefitted by the erection of 
the new academy, they agreed to make a donation 
of $1000, and receive in cash $509, or liberty to 
remove the old buildings then on the premises, al 
the option of the trustees. It would not seem from 
the evidence, that the building was worth much more 
than half that sum for removal. The building was 
removed. The value of the naked lot in 1839, is 
variously estimated. Nine witnesses (most of them 
trustees, ) testified that it was worth $1000. And five 
individuals say it was worth from $250 to 300. 

The academy building is of brick, two stories 
high, 32 feet by 52, with a porch or stoop in front 
of six feet, and appears to be well furnished and 
adapted to the purposes for which it was construct- 
ed. Its site is open and commanding. The con- 
tract price was $2,450, and additional expenses in- 
curred were about &780; so that the whole actual 
expense was about $3,230. If the lot is worth $3000, 
which would appear to be as low asit can be sup- 
posed from the evidence, the real estate may be put 
down at $3,530. From an examination of the Li- 
brary, so far as the books were in at the time, the 
committee have no reason to believe that the value 
of it, together with the apparatus is less than the 
sworn estimate of $1,207. 

It was testified by the treasurer that they have on 
band in cash, $70; available notes taken immedi- 
jately previous or at the time of the investigation, 
| payable next Januarv, &154; due on first subscrip- 
| tion, one hundred dollars, of which one-half is good, 
| viz: $60; tuition money collectable $216; making 
| in all about S500, which, added to the value of the 
|real estate as before stated, and of the library and 
apparatus, gives them property to the amount of 
| $5,237. The lease or right to use the basement of 
| the church, even if vested in the trustees, which it 

is not, it does not appear from the testimony, pro- 
duces any any thing, and is of no value. It was es- 

| timated at $500. 
There is a debt due to the builder, which is paya- 
ble by deferred instalments, of about $2000, for 
| the security of which the trustees were to have given 
| a morteage, which has not yet been executed, and 
would therefore leave a balance of property to the 





























institution, according to the foregoing estimate, of 

3,237. 

4 The committee are satisfied that this is about as 
fair an estimated of their present pecuniary situa- 
tion as can be arrived at. ‘Their other debts are es- 
timated at $330. The clear property, after the 
payment of all debts, ¢2,907. 

As to the students in whose names academic mon- 
eys have been drawn, a very minute examination 
was had before the committee; and the result may 
be stated to be, thattwo young ladies left the acade- 
my in consequence of sickness in the family where 
they were, before the four months’ attendance had 
been completed; and one boy returned as over ten 
years of age, when he was in fact but nine, or a lit- 
tle over. The Principal’s explanation is, that the 
boy gave in his aye to be ten, and he supposed he 
was so, and thatif the two females did leave the 
academy within the four months, itis an error of 
which he was not conscious, and must have atisen 
from some mistake in his entries atthe time. The 
committee have arrived at the conclusion that there 
is no evidence of any intentional traud or deception 
in that respect. The allegation that names were re- 
turned who were not students at all, was not allempt- 
ed to be sustained, and the individual who made affi- 
davit on this subject, which was transmitted to the 
Secretary, explained before the committee that he 
did not mean to be so understood. 

The remaining charge is the not having raised an 
equivalent sum for books and apparatus to the $226 
allowed by the Regents, and not having applied 
that which they received from the Board to the pur- 
pose for which it was given. 

In April, 1841, the trustees in their petition to 
the Regents stated, ‘‘ that they had raised, or caus- 
ed to be raised, the sum of $226 in actual money, 
to be applied in the purchase of books and appara- 
tus.” 

It now appears that such was not the fact. They 
had a subscription which they considered equivalent 
to money, and part of that turned out to be uncol- 
lectable. This is the very contingency which the 
amended ordinance of the Regents is intended to 
guard against, when they declared that the fund 
should have been actually paid in money, instead of 
having been secured to be paid. 

The trustees in their last annual report, say that 
‘* during the past year, they have purchased librar 
books to the amount of @91.25, leaving a! 
ed in our hands, $273.75, which the trustees are 
endeavoring to have expended for books or for ap- 
paratus, as soon as possible.’’ 

These facts are incontrovertible: First, that they 
had not, when they last applied for this fund, actu- 
ally raised in money $226, and that they were al- 
ready deficient in the sum of $47.75 in the applica- 
tion of the same fund: and secondly, that none of 
the remaining $226 has yet been applied to the pur- 
chase of books and apparatus. 

The excuse offered is, ‘‘ that they desired to keep 
that on hand for the purchase of new works and 
more approved articles of apparatus, whenever they 
should appear, or they should need them; and the 
fact that they had before stated in their annual re- 
port, that they had money in hand from that fund, 
and that no objections were made to it.”’ 

It is submitted whether there is any weight to be 
given to this suggestion. It may be true that small 
balances have been left unexpended during the year, 
the Regents have not deemed it a necessary matter 
of discipline of the institution, although the Secre- 
tary, it is understood, has very uniformly given no- 
lice, and it has been so understood, that there should 
be no unreasonable delay in the application of the 
money, and that in no event should it be diverted to 
any other purpose. Besides, the money is not on 
hand. The cash in their treasury is $70. It is pro- 
per to state at the same time, that together with the 
notes, they have now, at the time of the investiga- 
tion, taken for $152; and the uncollected subscrip- 
tion which is good to the amount of $60, and the 
above cash—making in all $284; they expect this 
deficiency, and they expect to lessen the charge on 
their corporate property, as before stated, to an 
equal amount. 


In these particulars, the trustees have disobeyed 
the law and the ordinance of the Regents, and mis- 
taken their duty. 


The Resolution appointing your committee, in- 
structs them to examine into the facts; but as it 
does not direct them to give an opinion thereon, they 
respectfully submit the result of their investigation 
for the action of the Board. 


In conclusion, they beg leave to remark, that this 
academy has been built up and sustained, so far, by 
the praise-worthy energy and activity of individuals 
of moderate pecuniary means, who have individually 
contributed liberally towards its support, consider- 
ing their circumstances; and the committee are de- 
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sired to say, that the trustees have verbally pledged | 


themselves, that the deficient fund shall and will be 
made good, and properly applied, during the pre- 
sent season, and before their next annual report. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Signed, AS. M. McKOWN, 
JOSEPH RUSSEL. 

April 11, 1843. 

Whereupon, said report was, on motion, unani- 
mously accepted, and the suspension of the payment 
of its distributive share of the income of the Litera- 
ture Fund to Stillwater Academy, was ordered to be 
continued, until the trustees shall present satisfacto- 
ry proof that they have received and appropriated 
the balance of $273.75, in the purchase of books 
and apparatus. 

The standing committee on the distribution of the 
income of the Literature Fund, to whom was refer- 
red the inquiry, whether the Regents had power to 
exclude an academy from its participation in the in- 
come of the Literature Fund, after the distribution 
of the same had been ordered, in consequence of acts 
similar to those charged against the Albany Female 
Seminary, 

Reported, that after a careful examination of the 
laws of the State, defining the powers of the Re- 
gents as to the distribution of the income of the Lite- 
racure Fund, they were of opinion that the Regents 
do not possess the power in question. 

The standing committee on the incorporation of 
colleges and academies, reported that a satisfactory 
certificate had been received from counsel as to the 
absence of incumbrances on the property of the 
— purposed to be incorporated at Hoosick 

Is. 


Whereupon, 
Resolved, That the same be incorporated, and 
that a charter issue to it under the name of 


BALL SEMINARY. 


The Secretary reported that the trustees of Essex 
County Academy, had forwarded a statement, under 
oath, showing that their corporate property had been 
so much relieved of incumbrances, as to leave it of 
the clear value of 82500, and that he had thereupon 
notified the Comptroller that the suspension was re- 
moved. 

The resignation of Benjamin L. Swan, Esq. asa 
trustee of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the city of New-York, was presented, and on mo- 
tion, accepted. 

A communication was read from the Faculty of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city 
of New-York, in the following words: 

New-York, March 28, 1843. 

At a meeting of the Faculty of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, held this morning, (all 
the members present, except Dr. Torrey, who is out 
of town,) the following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Faculty respect- 
fully request the Regents not to divide the fee attach- 
ed to the late Chair of Physiology among the remain- 
ing chairs, but to reduce the entire fee for the six 
chairs to ninety-four dollars. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Faculty request 
of the Regents, that hereafter the offices of Presi- 
dent and Professor be incompatible. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Faculty com- 
municate the above resolutions to the Secretary of 
the Regents, without delay. 

A true copy. 
(Signed,) 
R. WATTS, June. 
Secretary of the Faculty. 


Whereupon, The Board, after considering the 
same, adopted an ordinance in the words following, 
to wit: 

Be it ordained by the Regents of the Univerity of 
the State of New-York, that from and after the 
present time, the fee of the several professors in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of 
New-York, for their annual courses of lectures, 
shall be as follows : 

To the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, #18 
«¢ — Professor of Surgery,-++-s+eeeeeeeeee 16 
«Professor of Chemistry, &c.......---. 18 
‘¢ Professor of Materia Medica, &c..... 14 
‘* Professor of the Theory and Practice of 

DE ..cascitesieereccesecess, 4 

‘¢ Professor of Obstetrics, &c......0+--- = LA 

The Regents then proceeded to the election of a 
Trustee in the room of Benjamin L. Swan, y # 
ed; and on counting the ballots, it appeared that 
Alexander H. Stevens, M. D. was duly elected. 

Whereupon, 

Resolved, That Alexander H. Stevens be, and he 
is hereby appointed a Trustee of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in the city of New-York, in 
the room of Benjamin L. Swan, resigned. 








The Regents then proceeded to the election of a! 


President of said College, in the room of J. Augus- | 
tine Smith, M.D., resigned; and on counting the 


ballots, it appeared that Alexander H. Stevens was | 


unanimously chosen. 
Whereupon, 

Resolved, That Alexander H. Stevens be, and he 
is hereby appointed President of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in the city of New-York, in 
the room of J. Augustine Smith, M. D., resigned. 


(To be continued and concluded in the next number.) 





[For the Northern Light.) 


REFLECTIONS ON PLUCKING AN EARLY VIOLET ON 
THE BANKS OF THE MOHAWK. 


BY EZEKIEL BACON. 





Sar, gently blooming flower! although the God 
Who formed each link in being’s wondrous chain 
Hath not thought meet to grant thee human utterance, 
Or those capacities of speech, through which 
Thou mightest converse hold with favor’d man; 
Yet, if perchance the Great Creator hath 

Seen fit, beneath thy humble attitude, 

To grant thee yet some unseen germs of reason, 
Some feeling organs, and some thrilling nerve 
Of sensibility to woe and pain, 

Shrinking from the rude touch of wanton hands; 
(And who can say that thus our common Lord, 
The smallest of his works hath not endowed ?) 
Say, gentle flower! while with unwelcome grasp 
I pluck thee from thy verdant bed, on which 
Thou just beginn’st thy opening charms to spread, 
And amidst nature’s various blooming sweets, 
Which lift their heads, rejoicing in the rays 

Of vernal suns, and soft distilling showers, 
Fondly aspirest thy due rank to gain ;— 

Say, does this premature and sudden blow, 

This early severing of thy tender root 

From its loved natal soil, seem hard and cruel? 
Perhaps it does; yet murmur not, sweet flower, 
Nor yet repine, that now in the soft bleom 

Of virtuous infancy thy leaf is cropped, 

Thy feeble struggle ended, and thy life 

No more the sport of nature’s ruthless storms. 
Mayhap, (an emblem of the various woes 

Which cluster round the head of hapless man, 
And leave him wretched, still to linger on 

A life of sickness, pain and gloomy care,) 
Mayhap, had’st thou been left to vegetate 

On thy green bank, which now so gaily smiles, 
Some poisonous weed might soon contaminate 
Thy virgin purity and spotiess fame, 

Disturb thy peace, and clothe with wasting gricf 
The bitter remnant of thy waning years. 

Perhaps the blasts of slowly lingering spring, 
Surcharg’d with noxious mists, might pierce thy veins, 
And chill the genial current of thy life; 

Or some sore biting frost, untimely sent 

To check thy rising hopes, might nip thy bud, 

Or if some little longer spared, thou still 

Art left to unfold the fulness of thy charms, 

And shine awhile in all thy “ pride of piace ;”’ 
Perbaps the sickly ray and burning heat 

Of summer’s scorching sun may waste thy strength, 
Exhaust the natural sources of thy being, 

Dry up thy springs of nourishment, and leave 

Thy sapless frame with parching drought consumed. 

Perhaps the unfeeling hand of wanton man 
May lacerate thy fibres, bare thy stalk, 

With heedless foot may crush the tender shoots 
Lifting their heads around thee, (emblems fair 

Of those dear pledges of connubial love 

Which swell wiih transport the fond parent’s breast.) 

Perhaps, (sore visitation which too oft 
Awaits the sensitive and languid frame,) 

Some subtle mist, unknown to vulgar sense, 
Watted by sluggish winds from deadly pools, 

May shed its morbid inftuence o’er thy head; 
Puison the secret springs of checiing hope, 
Unnerve the chords which vibrate to the touch 

Of sportive mirth, no longer to the sound 

Of sweetest harmony and joy attuned, 

And leave thee languishing through hopeless years, 
A prey to all the ills which fell disease 

Inflicts on earth-born heirs of grief and woe. 

Perhaps, ‘‘ stern ruin’s plough-share ”’ driving on, 
May tear thy tender root from its congenial soil, 
Transport thy delicate and drooping branch 
From the sualubrious air and cultured field, 

Where thou had’st yet some shelter from the winds 

Of sore adversity, to some cold fen, 

Where deadly night-shades thrive, and the strong arm 

Of nervous and unbroken health alone 

Can force its way through the dark forest’s shade. 
Repine not then, at this, thy early fate; 

Nor deem it hard that with a hasty hand 

Of seeming cruelty, but kind intent, 

I snatch thee from the bruisings of a world 

Of which too much my wounded heart hath known. 


Father of life, of light, of heart-felt joy! 
Tis thou alone those bruisings can’st assuage, 
Or pluck the barbed arrow from the wound, 
Which festering through e&ch nerve of mortal sense, 
Driven by the impulsive shaft of grief and pain, 


| 











With ceaseless anguish racks the tortured breast. 

Vouchsafe, oh, then, thy healing hand to stretch, | 
And with the gentle balm of heavenly dews, 
Revive the drooping soul, which now cut off 
From the fast-failing streams of human hope, 
Would to thy plenteous spring of mercy fly! | 
Utica, April, 1843. 








{For the Northern Light.) 


CIVILIZATION AND EDUCATION. | 


BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 


tinguishing characteristic of civilized communities. 
When the adventurous cclonizers of the new wor.d 
landed on the shores of this continent, they found 
the inhabitants, notwithstanding a great portion of 
their number recognized a government founded upon 
institutions of the growth of more than two centu- 
ries, but little beyond the first rude stages of exist- 
ence; destitute of most of the conveniences and 
comforts which enter into the elements of civiliza- 
tion; and without even words in their language ex- 
pressive of any ideas, emotions or sentiments, be- 
yond such as were connected with the immediate 
gratification of their physical wants, and the mate- 
rial objects within their limited range of observation 
and experience. The inhabitants of the Celestial 
empire, although far in advance of the barbarians 
by whom they have been surrounded, afler attaining 
to an incomplete and doubtful standard of morals 
and manners, have for centuries remained in a sta- 
tionary position, satisfied, apparently, that their 
favored race had reached the utmost limit of human 
perfection, and surveying, with a supercilious eye, 
the fancied struggles of the ‘‘ outside barbarians ”’ 
for the honor of their acquaintance and the advan- 
ges of their protection. The aboriginal tribes of 
Scythia and the north, from whose teeming forests 
and unexplored wastes emanated that desolating 
whirlwind which, from the fifth to the eighth cen- 
tury of the Christian e:a, upturned the ancient foun- 
dations of the Roman empire, and extended over a 
great portion of the civilized world; the wild free- 
booters of the Arabian deserts, prior to the advent 
of their great prophet; and the simple nations of 
Africa and Hindostan,were respectively unacquaint- 
ed with the smallest advance in the arts and refine- 
ments of life. It was only by their subsequent in- 
termixture with more civilized regions of the globe, 
and by the influences of an extended intercourse 
with a more intelligent population, that a conscicus- 
ness of the existence of powers hitherto unsus- 
pected, but capable of indefinite progression and 
expansion, was gradually induced. On the other 
hand, the established proficiency of the ancient 
Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, the Babyloni- 
ans and Assyrians, the Jews, the Persians and the 
Carthagenians, in the arts and sciences, in morals 
and religion, in polite literature, in civil and milita- 
ry institutions, and in the general progress of social 
improvement, presents the interesting spectacle of 
a cluster of nations, whose inhabitants, congregated 
in cities, had attained to an astonishing superiority 
of civilization, while the vast regions beyond the 
circle of their influence were immersed in the cha- 
otic gloom of a profound barbarism. While the 
lapse of succeeding ages has been marked by the 
most surprising revolutions in the affairs of nations 
and people, the increasing light of civilization in 
one quarter of the globe has failed to penetrate to 
others; and a mighty desert of barbarism has ever 
been discernible, over whose sterile plains the traces 
of refinement are unknown. The desolating torrent 
which rolled over the abodes of civilization and 
luxury, washing away with an impetuous and an 
irresistible force the proudest monuments of science 
and the arts, became at length merged in a kindred 
element on the borders of the African desert; while 
a renewed and vigorous growth of civilization sprung 
up on the soil thus inundated and overwhelmed, from 
whose fertile nursery the most remote nations have 
been liberally supplied with the gernis of intellectual 
progression. The rapid progress of the Mahomme- 
dan conquests, and the intermingling and concussion 
of the eastern and western nations on the plains of 
the lesser Asia, in the prosecution of the crusades, 
expanded the operations of the intellectual world; 
opened a new and vast field for the energies of the 
human mind, and gave a powerful impetus to the 
awakened spirit of civilization. The invention of 
paper, the discovery of the art of printing and of 
the mariner’s compass, preceded and prepared the 
important revelation of a new hemisphere, over 
whose immense wilderness countless tribes of bar- 
barians roamed, and buried in whose virgin soils, 
inexhaustible mines of wealth allured and abund- 
antly rewarded the toilsome efforts of colonization. 
Through rivers of blood, and by means at the con- 
templation of which humanity revolts with horror, 


Constant progression may be said to be the dis- | 
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a doubtful civilization slowly succeeded to a deeply |life. That portion of this discipline which oral 
rooted but happy and comparatively innocent barba- | teaching can communicate, is necessarily very in- 
risin, in that portion of the new world first subjected | considerable when compared with that which must 
to the superior power and knowledge of the old; | be derived from our own moral and intellectual re- 
while at the distance of a century only, on a bleak | sources, and from the innumerable lessons of the 


and barren rock, on the verge of a desolate wilder- 
ness, amid (he utmost rigor of an inclement season, 
in a northern clime, a band of pilgrims, flying from 
persecution for conscience sake, fultilled a bloodless 
nussioa of benevolence and civilization. The broad 
baaner of prozressive improvement, unturled by the 
patriarch of this little flock, heralded the way to the 
co.uplete establishment of a comprehensive system 
of civiland retigious freedom, based on the sure 
foundations of universal education, destined, as we 
trust, to be sustained by an enlightened public opi- 
nion. 

In no respect has this great tendency to progres- 


‘moral and physical world around us. The period 
likewise spent in the halls of learning, from the 
elementary school to the university, bears no _—_ 
|tion to that which, in the ordinary duration of life, 
is to succeed it. The work of education terminates 
not with the early years devoted to instruction. It 
accompanies us through all the vicissitudes of life, 
shaping our peculiar destiny, and influencing every 
step of our onward progress—mingling the varied 
jingredients of our cup of happiness or misery—| 
/preparing us to act worthily or unworthily our part | 
in the great drama of the world—and making up | 
the solemn record for eternity. It is because, upon 





sive improvement been more strikingly manifested, our participation in the duties and business ot life, 





than on the subject of education. From the first} we cease from a discipline more essentially impor- 
faint dawn of intellectual and more! light, which |tant the farther we advance in its compltcated | 
succeeded the gloom of the middle ages, to the pre- | mazes, that the most laboriously finished systems of 


sent period, the attention of the great, the good and education have so signally failed in fulfilling our | 


vasion or internal feuds, grew with the growth and 
strengthened with the strength of the physical pow- 
ers. The statesman saw the ultimate realization of 
all his splendid visions of human perfectability, and 
rejoiced in the expanding prospect of the future, un- 
der the renovating influences of intellectual and 
moral education. And more than all, the Christian 
hoped for the ultimate recognition of that pure sys- 
tem of religion which, while its innate dignity, sim- 
plicity and beauty were universally conceded, and 
its claims as an authentic revelation of divine truth 
placed upon an immoveable basis, had, with an in- 
fatuation truly inexplicable, been consigned to the 
theologian and the churchman alone. The more 
enlarged and enlightened views of modern improve- 
ment, have justly regarded this as the indispensable 
basis of all education; as the only effective sanction 
of morality and virtue, and the only safe guide 
through the bewildering mazes of the world. 
impress upon the artless minds of youth the inefface- 
able lessons of that wisdom which cometh from 
above, while all the impulses of the intellect and 
the affections are in unison with their purity and 


To 





the wise has been steadily directed to this object of 
conprehensive and pervading interest. The acqui- 
sition of knowledge is at all times attended with a 
high degree of gratification. The consciousness of 
a power to sear beyond the narrow confines of the 
material world, to reason, to analyze, to combine, 
to investigate, unfolds to the reflecting mind an 
unbounded theatre of operations, and promises a re- 
ward proportionate to its extent, and commensurate 
With its importance. 

That the tendency of most of the systems of po- 
pular education which have hitherto prevailed, has 
not been adapted to a perfect development and a 

reper direction of the various faculties of the mind, 
is obvious from the practical results which have 
been produced. While every age has been distin- 
guished by the superior wisdom, learning, virtue 
and greatness of a few names which stand out in 
bold relief on the page of history, the mass of man- 
kind have either grovelled in ignorance, or been 


compelled to minister to the pride and ambition of | 


the master spirits of the day. A close examination 
of the intellectual and moral history of those who 
have contributed to the advancement of the standard 
of human excellence, would, beyond ail question, 
establish the fact, that other and more potent influ- 
ences than the instruction and discipline of the semi- 
naries of learning to which they had access, gave 
the prevailing direction to those habits of thought or 
of action which constituted the elements of their 
mental or moral supremacy. 

There can be little doubt that all the faculties of 
our nature are moulded by education, and impelled 
onward by the pressure of events over which we 
can exercise but a partial and an inconsiderable 
influence. But it is equally incontrovertible, that 
neither the intellectual nor moral, any more than 
the physical powers are capable of being called into 


high anticipations. sublimity, is of such vital importance, that its stu- 
| For all the practical, and it may be added, all died and systematic omission, for so long a period, 
the moral purposes of life, the ancients, in their | from our elementary schools and higher institutions 
generations, were in this respect much wiser than of learning, could only have originated in a gross 
their successors of more modern times. Their sys-| misapprehension of duty, or from most erroneous 
tems of education were peculiarly adapted to the views of the true province of education. 

exigencies of the period in which they lived; and, In its progress over the broad domains of litera- 
they aimed at preparing both the minds and the|ture and science, the highest anticipations of the 
bodies of the Pse> » for the requisitions of those in- | human mind will be supplied with an abundant reali- 
stitutions of government and of society which were | zation. Here there is nothing illusory—nothing 
prevalent around them. In the palmy days of the | fleeting, perishable or vain. The deep researches of 
Roman and Grecian republics, the active duties | philosophy in the hidden recesses of nature, and in 
which were anticipated to devolve upon the citizen the mysterious and occult faculties of the mind; the 
when he attained to maturity, were inculcated with | sublime discoveries of astronomy in the vast realms 
an assiduity and an efficiency which could not fail of | of infinite space; the vast range of genius and fancy 
securing its object; and to this practical discipline, | over the illimitable empire of thought and imagina- 
the communication of abstract knowledge was or- | tion,—preclude disappointment in the investigations 
dinarily a secondary consideration. The claims of | of the most ardent and susceptible; and over the 
religion, the demands of patriotism, and the per-| fields thus consecrated by the mighty spirits of the 
‘formance of all the obligations of social life, were past, the intellect may wander with an unwearying 
subjects of paramount importance; and the power- | pinion, and an undiminished interest. It is only in 
ful influence of public opinion seconded the efforts | the sterner discipline which the moral powers de- 
of the legislator and the labors of the instructor, in| mand, when the conflicting elements of the world 
educating the youth of the state in such a manner! press upon us in their vivid and painful reality, that 


as to produce the most beneficial results when the | 
period of action arrived. There was a moral beauty 
and grandeur in the lessons impressed upon the ex- 
panding mind of the student of the ancient philoso- 
phy, for which we look in vain amid the senseless 
Jargon and impenetrable subtleties of the cloister or 
the universities of a later age. Unaided by the sub- 
jlime influences of Christian morality, and deriving 
its wisdom from observation and experience alone, 
the mind advanced in its pursuit of the great objects 





we experience that disappointment of our bright 
imaginings, and that revulsion of the elastic energies 
of feeling, which so often sweep from their moor- 
ings principles the most strongly implanted, the 
most deeply cherished, and of the most vital import- 
ance to happiness and success; and it is here that 
the work of education assumes an importance and 
a reality which attaches to no other portion of its 
progress. 

The great principles of individual, social and pub- 


of existence, to a commanding elevation, and the | lic duty—ofstrict and unwavering integrity in all the 
great results of its investigation were subjected at| relations and events of life—of a comprehensive and 
once to the touchstone of reality, and applied to the | judicious benevolence—of simplicity, frankness and 
every day pursuits and the ordinary sphere of human | earnestness of character—and above all, of a love 


existence, either by education or circumstances. | life. 
They may be developed and directed; they may be| On the other hand, the systematic formality and 
cultivated and enlarged; they may be suffered to|monotonous routine of the institutions of leasniag, | 
remain inert and dormant, or they may be vigor-| which attained so great a celebrity in the middle | 
ously exercised and disciplined by these mighty |and subsequent ages, exercised comparatively an | 
agents; but they cannot be created. Experience | unimportant influence upon the opinions and pursuits 
and observation have also shown that particular de- }of the nations within which they were situated. 
partments of intellectual or moral labor are more | While the walls of the most distinguished universi- 
congenial to some than to others; that while one |ties were crowded with a constant succession of 
man excels in metaphysical investigations, another | students, and philosophical researches were advanc- 
discovers an inventive genius, and a third revels in |ing with a rapidity hitherto unexampled in the history 
the broad fields of imagination and fancy. By what|of the literary world, the foundations of civil go- 
peculiar process a marked ascendancy was in this | vernment were shaken by the convulsions of unin- 
manner gained by one faculty of the mind over an-|termitted wars, and every avenue of social inter- 
other, or by what mysterious influences some fortu- | course was closed by the iron hand of an imperious 
nate individuals were enabled to elevate their intel-|necessity. The ambition of crowned heads, the 
lectual aspirations to a point far beyond the grasp of turbulent dissensions of a haughty and refractory 
the multitude who deemed themselves equally gifted | nobility, and the unholy aspirations of the titled dig- 
by nature and by Providence, constituted a problem | nitaries of the church, drew within their resistless 
which the wis*st philosophers of past ages felt them- | vortex the great mass of the people, and desolation 
selves unable satisfactorily to solve. The thick | and bloodshed and ruin filled up the picture. 
clouds of doubt which for so long a period have ob-| It has been reserved for a later age to restore to 
scured the atmosphere of intellectual philosophy, in | education its long lost supremacy, and to re-assert 
this respect, are rapidly dissolving before the cheer- | its legitimate influence in the formation of character 
ful rays of advancing science. and the attainment of true happiness. During the 
present and preceding century, that restless spirit of 





The proper discipline of the intellectual and mo- 


——————— 


ral faculties, from the period when consciousness 
and responsibility may be supposed to commence, 
involves not only adequate instruction in all those 
arts and sciences which are embraced in the wide 
circle of human knowledge, but a thorough appre- 
ciation of their various uses and objects. It involves, 
moreover, that training of the affections and the 
heart, that thorough subjugation and control of all 
the passions, which shall enable us to comprehend 
our position, duties, interests and responsibilities as 
rational and accountable beings, as members of a 
Christian community, as citizens of the republic, 
and in the various relations of social and domestic 


improvement whiich an advancing civilization had 
awakened and animated, sought out this vast field 
of labor, and at once appreciated its immense capa- 
bilities and its inexhaustible resources. The phi- 
lanthropist, as he contemplated the great results 
which might spring from a thorough cultivation of 
the mental and moral qualities of the race, congra- 
tulated himself that he had at length discovered the 
Archimedean lever by which the world might be 
moved. The patriot looked forward with a well 
founded anticipation of the restoration of the golden 
age, when the love of country, and the determina- 








tion and the ability to defend it against external in- 


of truth and virtue for their own sake,—these should 
form the foundations of every system of popular edu- 
cation. These, and not the mere amount of ab- 
stract science we may possess, are to constitute our 
character in life, and to define the position we are 
to occupy in the scale of humanity, and the influ- 
ence we are to exercise upon those around us, and 
the community of which we form a part. These 
compose the elements of happiness, of advancement, 
of true greatness; and nothing can compensate for 
their absence. It is from a community where these 
principles shall prevail, and give their tone to 
public and private sentiment, that we are to look 
for those great results in individual, social and moral 
progress, to which the great and the good of every 
age have directed our aspirations. Civilization and 
education will then only have accomplished their 
noble mission, when the genuine principles of true 
Christianity shall have been permanently and tho- 
roughly engrafted as well on the institutions of soci- 
ety, in all its modifications, as on the hearts and 
lives of all who participate in their blessings and 
share in their responsibility. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


BY HENRY R. COLECRAFT. 


An association under this name, was organized in 


the city of New-York, in October, 1842. Its ob- 
ject is the promotion of the study of the different 
races of man, their dispersion, at an early period, 
over the globe, and their ultimate division into na- 
tions and families. In this light, prominence is as- 
signed to those varieties of the race who were found 
on this continent by Europeans. Evidences of the 
identity or disagreement of type, physical and in- 
tellectual, are sought in existing features, faculties 
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and characteristics. The changes which these have 
undergone from the influence of food, climate and 
geographical position, are proposed to be studied 
from ethnography, antiquities, mythology, heiro- 
graphics, and kindred topics. Meetings have been 
held one a fortnight, during the season, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Gallatin, the President. At these 
meetings, several papers have been read on topics 
bearing on the main question. Some curious facts 
have been brought forward relative to the ancient 
cnempthey of the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi 
valley, illu 
symbolid and heiroglyphic inscriptions. 
The Society takes a recess from May to October, 
to avoid the hot months, when its sittings will be re- 
sumed ; and it is hoped that its contributions to this 
new branch of philosophical inquiry, will be such 
as to advance the study. At a proper time, its re- 
searches will be communicated to the public. 
The annexed list shows its original and present 
organization. 
Hon. Albert Gallatin, LLD. President. 
Rev. Francis L. Hawks, Vice-President. 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. (now Colecraft, do.) 
John R. Bartlett, Corresponding Secretary. 
Charles Welford, Recording Secretary. 
Alexander W. Bradford, Esq. Treasurer. 
Among its original members are Professor E. Ro- 
binson, the Orientalist, Mr. Stephens and Mr. Cath- 
erwood, the Antiquarian travellers, Mr. G. Folsom 
of the Historical Society, and other gentlemen of 
literary or scientific eminence. The number of re- 
sident members is small and limited, but the socie- 
ty seeks to add to the list of its non-resident, and its 
honorary and corresponding members, and to enlist 
the aid of talents and industrious research, at home 
and abroad. 





[Selected for the Northern Light.] 
THE BANK OF FRANCE. 





The Moniteur publishes the account furnished b 
the Bank of France for the quarter — the 25t 


ult. in pursuance of the law passed the of June, 
1840: 

Debtor. F. c. 
Bank notes in circulation, ........ 229,636,488 07 
Treasury account current, ........ 138,108,172 21 
Sundry accounts current,.-....... 37,573,768 66 
Receipts payable at sight, ........ 2,089,000 00 
Capital of the Bank,.........++-. 67,900,000 00 
RESOTVC, «ccccccccccccccccesers + 10,000,000 00 
Reserve consisting of landed pro- 

Perty, cccccccccccccccsceccece 4,000,00000 
Dividends payable,.........++++- 511,921 73 
Draughts of Branch Banks outstand- 

ING, occcceccccees senseveoens 520,582 80 


3,827,129 61 
494,167,063 08 


Sundry accounts,...... 





Creditor. 
Cash on hand,.....sseeeeeeeeee+s 216,699,827 92 
Commercial bills discounted, ..... 137,511,110 56 


1,188,000 00 
13,107,687 84 


Cash advanced on deposit of bullion, 
Cash advanced on public securities, 


Accounts current debtor,........ - 41,285,429 99 
Capital of Branch Banks, ....~-.. 20,000,000 00 
RESOrve, occcccccccccccccceccccs 10,000,000 00 
Lodged in government securities,.. 50,205,584 40 
Hotel and furniture of the Bank,... 4,000,000 00 


Sundry credits, .... 169,422 37 
494,167,063 08 
Operations Realized. 
Commercial bills discounted,.... 218,419,028 64 
Cash advanced on deposit of bul- 


eee reeeree 


HOR, cccccccecs ediense pete 3,265,900 00 
Cash advanced on deposit of pub- 

lic securities, ...e.seseseeeee 7,863,309 00 
Cash received from sundry ac- 

counts current,......--+ee0+ - 1,016,756,085 31 


Cash paid on sundry accounts cur- 

Tent, .ccccces seeeeee 1,016,885,313 24 
Received from the treasury, .-- 93,097,018 70 
Paid into the treasury, 91,091,742 68 


eeeeeeee 


ee 


Received in cash, ..-...seeeee- 97,499,900 00 
Received in bank notes,.....--. 471,329,500 00 
Paid in cagh,....seeeeseeeeeers 76,855,200 00 
Paid in bank notes,......++++++ 469,259,500 00 


Certified by the governor of the bank, 
Count d’ARGOUT. 
The amounts as reduced to sterling value are as 


follows: 
Total amount of bullion held by the Bank, 


about,....ccccccee Sdesessocceves . -£8,500,000 
Total amount of commercial bills under 
PiscouNnl, ..ccccsccccccvcccvesscocs ,400 000 


Total amount of advanceson bullion,... 


strated by drawings and fac similies of 
y 


On the other side: 
Total amount of notes in circulation, 
GGL, os ccc ccccscccccsccececcoce £8,900,000 
Which only exceed the stock of specie 
by about,.....-..+-. eedecivecese 400,000 
The comparison with the corresponding quarter of 
1842, is as follows: 


Francs. 
Increase in the specie, ........+++++. 4,790,679 
Decrease in the bills under discount,.. 15,748,887 
Decease in the advances on bullion,... 1,835,600 
Increase in the advances on stock,.... 2,441,616 


On the other side of the account, the increase in 
the amount of bank notes in circulation is 1,455,988 
francs.—London Times, April 5 and 6, 1843. 





[For the Northern Light.] 


NOTICE OF THE FOURTH MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA, 
TION OF AMERICAN GEOLOGISTS AND NATURALISTS- 
HELD AT ALBANY, IN APRIL AND MAY, 1843. 


—_— 


BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 

It has been suggested that a brief notice of the 
proceedings of the above meeting, would form a 
proper appendix to the article in our last number on 
the proceedings of this Society. 
The Association met under the Presidency of Pro- 
fessor Henry D. Rogers, of Pennsylvania, and Ben- 
jamin Silliman, jun., of Connecticut, was appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

The meetings were held at the State Geological 
Museum, the use of which had been kindly grant- 
ed by the Commissioners of the Land Office. And 
among the earliest subjects of notice, was, as may 
readily be supposed, the spendid collection of spe- 
cimens illustrative of the Geology and Mineralogy 
of the State of New-York. Although this Com- 
monwealth was far from being the first in commenc- 
ing these investigations, yet all were ready to allow 
that she had nobly performed her part. 
The remarks of General Dix, then Secretary of 
State, in the conclusion of his report to the Legis- 
lature in 1836, on the subject of a Geological Sur- 
vey may be referred to at this time, with a proper 
degree of State pride. 
‘In this enterprise, therefore, (says he,) New- 
York cannot lead the way, but she may follow the 
example of her sister States, and do honor to their 
liberality and wisdom, as they have, in many in- 
stances, done to her, by imitating her in opening 
channels of communication through her own terri- 
tories, thus connecting them with other States, and 
contributing to strengthen those common bonds of 
association which unite us to each other. In so do- 
ing, it is confidently believed that the work, inde- 
pendently of its contributions to the cause of sci- 
ence, will in a short time add to the productive in- 
dustry of its citizens, an annual profit, exceeding 
the whole amount expended in its execution—a pro- 
fit which will be regularly augmented, as the re- 
sources which it opens to view are brought into ope- 
ration.’’ 
We have prepared the following list of papers 
read and subjects discussed, from the reports made 
in the daily papers of this city, to the fullness and 
accuracy of which we bear the most cheerful testi- 
mony. 
Professor Emmons and others, on the system 
adopted in the arrangement of the Specimens in the 
Museum. 
Mr. J. D. Dana, of the U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, on the analogies between igneous rocks and 
the so called primary formations. 
Prof. L. C. Beck, on igneous action, particular- 
ly in reference to facts observed in the State of 
New-York. 
Mr. James Hall, State Geologist, on wave lines 
and casts of mud furrows. 
Prof. Bailey. of West Point, on the crystals found 
spontaneously formed in the tissues of dicetyledi- 
nous plants. 
Dr. Owen, of Indiana, on Geological and Scien- 
tific paintings, illustrated by a large number of 
beautiful drawings, which formed an ornament to 
the room of meeting. 
‘The materials are common cotton long cloth, 
whiting, and the common cheap colors and glue and 
water. After being stretched, the cloth is sized 
with a mixture of glue and whiting. The mixture 
is laid on with a common whitewash brush. One 
part of glue to about twenty parts in bulk of whit- 
ing and water, he found the best sizing. The ra- 
pidity with which painting may be done in this 
style, he illustrated by stating that in four months, 
last winter, he had depicted 800 specimens of fos- 
sils, with the accompanying stratification and letter- 
ing.”’ 
Dr. Owen, on the Geology of the Western States, 


Mr. Nicollet, on the cetaceous formation of the 
Upper Mississippi and its vicinity. 

Mr. Hall, on the geographical distribution of fos- 
sils in the older rocks of the United States. 

Mr. Dana, on the distribution of Corals. 

Mr. Bulkley, on the remains of a gigantic animal 
found in Alabama. Parts of this were exhibited at 
the meeting. 

— Chas. T. Jackson, on the phenomena of 
st 

Mr. Hall, on the same subject. 

Prof. Hitchcock on native copper and yttrio-cen- 
te, found in Massachusetts. 

Dr. L. C. Beck, on bituminous matters in some 
of the New-York limestones. 

Dr. Owen, on fossil trees found in Posey county, 
Indiana. 

Dr. Jackson, on the organic matters of soils, or 
the organic chemistry of agriculture. 

Prof. Bailey, on the microscopic fossils found in 
the infusorial stratum at Petersburgh, Virginia. 

Mr. W. C. Redfield, on some new fossil fish from 
the new red sandstone of New Jersey, and also on 
the fossil formations of New Jersey. 

Mr. John S. Hayes read a report on the subject of 
icebergs. 

Prof. Hitchcock, on the wines of Palestine. 

Mr. Nicollet, on the mineral region of the State 
of Missouri. 

Prof. H. D. Rogers, on the theory of volcanic 
action and earthquakes. 

Mr. Hall, on the crinoidea of the rocks of New- 
—— and their geographical and geological distri- 

ution. 

Dr. Owen, on a universal system of Geological 
coloring and symbols. 

The above papers and communications, with 
scarcely an exception, were made the subject of re- 
mark, and frequently of extended discussion, and 
in this way, much useful information was elicited. 

Several interesting evening lectures were deliver- 
ed during the session of the Association, by Mr. 
Emerson of Boston, Prof. Hitchcock and Mr. Espy. 

We do no injustice to the other gentlemen, when 
we say that Professor Hitchcock’s was characterized 
by profound research and great learning, and indit- 
ed in the spirit of a christian philosopher. We hope 
that the author will comply with the wishes of the 
Association in publishing it. 

The Association adjourned to meet at Washing- 
ton on the second Wednesday of May, 1844, having 
previously chosen Dr. Locke, of Ohio, as President, 
and Dr. Owen, of Indiana, Secretary of that meet- 
ing. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
THE SEAT IN THE ROCK. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





A rude wild place. The long and narrow ridge 
Ends in a rugged precipice of rock; 

A slope between it and a shallow pond 

Bristling with wither’d hemlock, and with stumps 
O’erspotted. A faint narrow road winds by, 
Here to the village—there amidst the woods 
Bordered by laure|l-thickets, to a glade 

A jutting of the rock has form’d a nook 

Along its base. A cedar’s giant trunk, 

Dead, barkless, and stained black in spots by fire 
From the high bank above, has pitch’d and lies 
With base upon the summit of the rock, 

And fractur’d head upon the bank beneath, 

A slanting ladder: and within a cleft 

O’er a huge bulge upon the rugged wall, 

Are birchen bushes, like green hanging plumes 
In a gigantic helmet. At one spot 

Within the nook, the back is hallow’d out, 
Shaping a seat. Nought is there to declare 
Whether by freak of Nature or by man, 

This shelf was scoop’d. Upon the fissur’d sides, 
And the smooth slate that, laid in scales, compose 
This little terrace, names and letters rude 

Are marked and graven. With the massive roof 
Spotted by lichens o’er, and looking out 

On the grim pond, with its deep back-ground wood, 
Here have I sat in summer afternoons, 

Watching the long, slim shadows of the trees, 
Slow creeping towards me, the rich haloed sun 
Melting the outlines of the forest-tops, 

Where he impended. In the hours of Spring, 
When the damp soften’d atmosphere proclaim’d 
The coming rain, to beat the frost from out 

The torpid earth, so that its lap might smile 
Again with flowers, here also have I| sat 
And listen’d to the voices of the pond, 

Those surest prophecies of warmer hours 
Ringing like myriad tiny silver bells 

Cheerfully on the ear. 

Bright day-dreams oft 

Have hover’d o’er me in this lonely place, 











Total amount of advances on stock, ... 512,000 


in two parts. 


And though its homely features might attract 
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None to bestow a glance, yet memory twines 
Its fibres round it. Ruthless Time hath driven 
The fairy dreams away, but still the spot 
Is hallowed where they brighteu’d. 
Strange, most strange, 
The power of memory! with her kindling touch 
From the dim paintings of the past, she brings 
Their golden tints in added brilliancy, 
But leave the shadows to their dusky rest. 
Strange, strange her power! ihe porch of home, though rude, 
Is twin’d with changeless roses, as we roam 
Farther and farther from it, All its scenes 
Are full of echoes, roused by memory ; 
The trees have ceaseless tongues, streams haunting songs, 
The very air seems gifted with a sound 
Like a wild wailing wind. She takes the aid 
Of Fancy, and her frostwork pictures turn, 
By her fond alchymy, to meltless ore. 
No tone that ever struck upon her ear 
Is lost: No sight that ever lit her eye 
Can fade. The discords of this jarring world 
May drown the tone, its scenes o’erlay the sight, 
But still within, and on her essence pure, 
They vibrate and are written, and at last, 
In some great self-convulsion, or in hours 
We dream not of, will echo in the soul, 
And stand reveal’d before its opened eye. 





For the Northern Light. 
THE PRETTY MAID OF POTSDAM. 





(Translated from the French of Paut Foucnen.] 


G. 





BY A. JOHNSON. 

Towards the close of the reign of Frederick Wil- 
liam, the father and predecessor of Frederick the 
Great, lived in one of the suburbs of Potsdam with 
his daughter, a musician somewhat advanced in 
years. He had a soul full of nobleness and enthusi- 
asm, and completely devoted to his art. Indeed, he 
had loved it too well to think of money; and he had 
never had the good luck to inherit or find a fortune. 
The avails of a few lessons on the violin, had sufficed 
to give him and his daughter a respectable support. 
Wilhelmine was a frail and delicate creature, and 
had been an invalid from her infancy. Her eyes 
bore the marks of suffering; her cheeks had a waxen 
whiteness; her lips were pale, and her form was 
bowed with weakness. Avoiding all kind of my 
she rarely put her foot out of doors; so that her fath- 
er, and an old female servant who had reared her 
from an infant, her mother dying in child-bed, com- 
posed, with two neighbors, all the society to which 
she was accustomed. These two neighbors were a 
retired merchant and her son Frantz, a loyal and no- 
ble young man, with a high forehead, Stes eyes, 
full of spirit and kindness, a complexion fresh and 
fair, of a form robust, and inclining to be stout, yet 
not without a certain German grace, the result of 
strength. Frantz had been for many years warmly 
attached to Wilhelmine. Pity for the maiden’s sick- 
ly life, and the solitude in which she lived had given 
to this attachment a religious sanctity. At first 
sight of Wilhelmine, every one would have predict- 
ed an early termination of herexistence. Such even 
was the opinion of Frantz, and yet the generous 
youth had consecrated all his faculties, all his affec- 
tions to the suffering girl; and he had given himself 
to her without reserve, and without reflecting that 
his recompense would most probably be long sacri- 
fices and perpetual regret. He loved her for the 
mere pleasure of loving, and with no hope of being 
happy in his love; for however willingly she might 
consent to be his, long years must apparently inter- 
vene. You should have seen with what care and 
kindness Frantz would try to win Wilhelmine from 
a sense of her sufferings; how he would neglect the 
games and gatherings of the young men and his own 
labors, for the society of his fair patriot; listening to 
her complaints, and cheering her in her hours of me- 
lancholy and sadness. For Wilhelmine, naturally 
so good, would sometimes be unjust and: blame oth- 
ers for her own sufferings. But Frantz loved not 
alone her beautiful eyes, her sweet voice, or her na- 
turally generous character, for all these might change, 
but herself, her soul, her immortal part, and perhaps 
her misfortune. God put the love of Frantz toa ter- 
rible proof; but it was hard to crush so soon the fra- 
gile object of so much love. By one of those happy 
changes known only to youth, the disease of Wilhel- 
mine ceased to make progress; she grew better, and 
was rapidly restored to complete health. She had 
always been beautiful in the eyes of Frantz—now, 
all esteemed her so. 

She now first saw and participated in the joys and 
pleasures of life. The country, the theatre, festivals, 
balls, dress and conquests, all was new and charm- 
ing to her; and among all, Frantz was not forgotten. 
Wilhelmine was proud, but she was too just and no- 
ble not to place first in her regards the companion of 
her days of pain and sickness. But self love, which 





frequently a heart when it scarcely has a foothold, 
flattered her with her triumphs in a world hitherto 
unknown. Wherever she went, no one was spoken 
of but the pretty daughter of Kramsen the musician; 
who, during her sickness, had never deemed it pos- 
sible to marry any one but Frantz, although she still 
had no other intention, could not resist her inclina- 
tion to delay her marriage, and make that appear to 
Frantz a favor, which before had seemed but an act 
of justice. No words could express the joy of Frantz 
at Wilhelmine’s restoration to health. It seemed 
like a renewal of his own life. But his love was 
soon embittered by a hitherto unfelt passion, jeal- 
ousy—jealousy, the most bitter and degrading of all 
passions; for it feeds upon the doubts of another’s 
truth, and the most difficult to control, for it is the 
author of its own evils. Wilhelmine knew that he 
loved her—she had listened, well pleased to his 
vows, and yet she seemed glad to hear the same 
vows from the lips of others. Frantz was deeply 
grieved. He was to blame; and his good sense 
should have taught him better. Could he expect 
any thing but folly from a butterfly just out of its 
chrysalis? 

Frantz was not a man to remain long in sucha 
state of sad anxiety. He resolved to speak to her 
father and demand her hand. Kramsen received 


this demand with heartfelt joy. Frantz, although | 


not rich, had a competence; and so heedless of mo- 
ney was the old artist, that he thought more of his 
daughter than of securing her a wealthy husband. 
Frantz made his demand one day when Wilhel- 
mine was about to go to a ball. She wasnot at home 
at the time. Kramsen’s decision was not doubt- 
ful, and all now depended on Wilhelmine. Kram- 
sen told Frantz she should give him a reply that eve- 
ning, and he doubted not it would be favorable. 
Frantz went to the ball that evening, laboring under 
an inexpressible agitation. He hoped favorably, but 
he was expecting a decision upon which hung the 
happiness of his whole future existence, and he could 
not but be anxious. Before he entered the room, 
Wilhelmine had been made acquainted with his de- 
mand, and without doubt had formed her resolution. 
He almost wished for the first time in his life, that 
she was not there, where her presence constituted 
for him the sole charm. He had not courage enough 
to go in—he went back and then returned—and 
strange to say, he was too late at the ball when his 
fate was to be decided; although ever before at the 
most disagreeable places he had always preceded 


Wilhelmine. To add to his troubles, Kramsen feel-| happiness so great and so unexpected. He wept, 








are you there? said his mother, opening the door that 
he had forgotten to lock. Frantz, roused from hig 
first nap, and feeling unwell, could not restrain hi, 
impatience. Leave me alone, said he, let me sleep; 
1 do not wish to see any body. 

Ab! isit sothen? Very well, Wilhelmine, saig 
his mother, turning back, let us withdraw, since this 
is not the proper hour to obtain audience of Monsiey; 
Frantz. 

At these words, Frantz leaped from his chair; he 
went to the door, and saw behind his mother, Wijhe|. 
mine, regarding him with one of those indescribable 
smiles which malice prompts and love perfects; one 
of woman’s most witching smiles, which makes yoy 
forget all past regrets and treasured anger; which 
would almost resuscitate the dead; a smile born of 
reason and good sense. Frantz understood at onc¢ 
from her presence, from her look, and above all from 
her smile, that he had acted like a fool; that he had 
renounced his hope at the very moment when it was | 
about to be realized. He forgot entirely the deep 
grief of the night; he knew that he loved, was belo. 
ved, and was happy. 

Really, said Wilhelmine, it was my duty to come | 
and see you, since you left the ball as you did. 


in the presence of the judge—it was because I was— | 
I was sick. 
Because you are a jealous knave, who had no cop. | 
fidence in me, who thought I had a very short mem- 
ory, and who have rendered yourself unworthy of | 
my love. But for some reason, I cannot treat you | 
according to your deserts. I had a very grave an- 
swer, and a favorable answer to give you last eve. | 
ning, but you would not wait to hear it. I have now | 
had time and the right to change it—however, my | 
intentions are still the same—thanks to your mother, | 
Wilhelmine, cried Frantz, is it true? 1, oh! no—] | 
am too happy—you, whom all admire—the queen of | 
all our fetes—you deign to love me. 
Yes, I; and if last night I behaved somewhat | 
lightly, it was because it was the last night of my | 
coquetry. I meant to gain many and brilliant tr. | 
umphs, because to-morrow I was to renounce them | 





| price—a silly ambition. 
|row duty and happiness shall be one. 


all. Whatcould you expect? It was a girl’s ca | 
I said to myself, to-mor- 
But now you | 
must promise not to be jealous in future—at any | 
rate, not of your own shadow. Here, take my | 
hand, in sign of reconciliation, and hold it asa 





, | 

pledge of our union. Frantz was overcome by a | 
i} 

| 


ing slightly unwell, had confided his daughter to the | and all the sorrows of the night were dissipated—his | 


charge of an old lady and did not come himself. 


It| grief found vent in tears. He cried and laughed at | 


was a long time before Frantz could discover among | the same time; he kissed Wilhelmine’s hands, and 
the crowd of gay dresses, the object of his search. | returned thanks for his joy to her and God by turns. 
At last he perceived her surrounded by gentlemen | Poor Frantz, said his mother, 1 commend him to | 
pressing her with their invitations. Frantz had to| you. Wilhelmine, make him happy—he deserves it. | 
wait some time before he could approach her, and at | From that time, Wilhelmine could not be separated | 


last as he came near and was just going to speak, 
the signal for the waltz was heard, and Wilhelmine 
darted forth like an arrow into the arms of an elegant 
dancer. ‘lhe waltz appeared interminable to Frantz. 
At last the music ceased and the young lady took 
her seat. 

I did not think you were coming, said she to 
Frantz. I am engaged for the whole evening. 

These words of evil augury struck poor Frantz 
dumb; and before he could recover his speech suffi- 
ciently to turn the conversation where he wished, 
other gentlemen approached, and the signal for the 
dance again sounded. Never had Wilhelmine look- 
ed pretter than on that evening, and never had she 
been more of a coquette. She laughed, she talked 
gaily with the genilemen, she drew pleasure from 
every thing. The head of Frantz was turned, trou- 
blesome conjectures became suspicions, and these 
soon became certainties. 

She knows that I love her, said he; she must have 
heard of my proposal, and little as she may care for 
it, she ought, at least to have spoken to me about it; 
she ought to have forgotten the ball for me; she 
ought at least to have assured me; but no, no, she 
does not think of me—she dreams only of her plea- 
sures, of her conquests—she sacrifices my passion to 
her caprice—a constancy long tried and proved to 
the triumph of a moment—oh! these women, these 
women, they are all alike! 

Within an hour after his entrance, this fit of jeal- 
ousy had driven Frantz from the ball; he came back, 
dark as night itself to his own home; and this gay 
and brilliant ball became to him a dance of witches, 
where a diseased imagination conjured up all horri- 
ble shapes and sights to trouble his repose. He pass- 
ed the night without a moment’s sleep, without shed- 
ding a tear; for uncertainty is the more painful that 
it never finds relief in tears. In the morning, he do- 
zed a little with his head on the table, and remained 
several hours buried in a kind of stupor. At length 
he heard some one approach his chamber. Frantz, 


from Frantz; she always preferred his arm, and | 
vainly the handsomest gentlemen assayed by their 
gallantries to win from her one of the thousand little | 
favors all reserved for her betrothed. \ 
The day of the marriage had been deferred some | 
months; and in the mean time, Kramsen had occa- | 
sion to play the violin at a concert, in presence of | 
the Prince Royal, since so famous by the name of | 
Frederick the Great. Fond of the arts, and espe- 
cially of music, his highness wished Kramsen to | 
give him lessons on this instrument, and at the house 
of the father, he met the daughter, whose beauly 
and sweet voice he very much admired; for Wil- | 
helmine, whose weakness of lungs had before pre- | 
vented her from learning to sing, had, since ber 
health was restored, acquired an art which now af | 
forded Frantz his chief pleasure. Frederick, "| 
spite of the youth and beauty of Wilhelmine, kept 
himself strictly to his music lessons, when at the 
house, either observing and respecting the mutual 
love between her and Frantz, and feeling that such | 
a passion had a moral power superior to that of | 
princes, or having already himself fallen in love 
with an English princess, the daughter of George I. 
But general opinion does not thus look upon these 
relations. Princes have around them an atmosphere 
which illuminates and brings into notice those who 
dwell init; and a young woman who has Jost her | 
maiden obscurity, is already half ruined. 
Very soon the envy of the women whom Wilhel- 
mine had eclipsed, and the jealousy of the young | 
men whose advances she had repulsed, took plea | 
sure inrepresenting her as the mistress of the prince. | 
Frantz himself was not quite at his ease. Wilhel- | 
mine could not conceal the pleasure she took 10 | 
conversing familiarly with Frederick, and having 
him come to take music lessons of her father; but 
it was only a slight feeling of vanity, in which het 
heart had nothing to do, and Frantz soon became 
reassured, when he saw how kindly and yet calmly 





they behaved towards each other when seated & | 
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It was—said Frantz, stammering like a criminal 9 
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loor that gether. But soon there came back to his ear the| tality now ordered that an anonymous pamphlet, di-| Frantz still restrained himself. You know, said 
from his echo of the reports that were circulating in the city; | rected against him and his son, shouid fall into his| he, I am proud of your preference; and pardon me 
rain his for a long time he remained silent, fearing to be ac- hands, in which the libeller made an allusion to the | for saying, that long before any one else, J labored 
€ sleep; cused of a misplaced jealousy, or to appear willing | musical associations of the prince. to deserve it; that when you were not surrounded 
’ B to deprive Kramsen of his illustrious pupil. Atlast,| It was no dream, then, repeated the king, in a| with suitors—when you had fewer attractions than 
1, said | however, fear of leaving the evil till it should be-| rage; and am I, then, no longer master? In vain| now, I was by your side, and in my eyes you had 
nce this | come incurable, impelled him to speak. He first|1 labor night and day, and shorten my life by the | all the charms that now win the admiration of oth- 
lonsiey spoke to Wilhelmine, who was quite angry with his} toilsof government. All my political schemes are | ers. 
first mention of the subject. She had been very | thwarted—all the wheels of the vast machine of| ‘That is to say, replied she, you reproach me for 
hair; he much pleased with an event which raised her father | state are clogged by the caprices of some obscure | what you did for me when J was sick, and dull, and 
Wilhe}. so far above ordinary musicians; she could not com-| coquette of the suburbs. Ah! it shall cost himdear! | uninteresting. How generous! I confess you hum- 
cribable  prehed how a base slander could injure her pure and | I will make him obey; my son shall not be king till| bled yourseif very much; you could forbear to al- 
“48; one  irreproachable conduct. There are many imprudent | after my death, or I will be king after his. If he | lude to such things, if you had the least attachment 
kes yoy women, like her, who judge of their own actions | goes back to the house of his mistress, he himself} for me. And I have sacrificed my father’s interests 
; which by the voice of their own consciences. But Kram-| has fixed the punishment, and I will see it exe-| to your inconceivable and causeless jealousy, to re- 
born of sen perceived at once that he ought to sacrifice his | cuted. ceive this ungrateful recompense. It shall not be 
at once pecuniary interest to a still greater one; and that) A host of agents and spies were employed to dog | so; the prince shall return, for 1 wish it. 
all from | although Wilhelmine might win a dowry on the one | the footsteps of the prince in every corner of Pots-| You cannot mean what you say, Wilhelmine. 
the had hand, she would lose her reputation—a still more | dam. I was foolish when | forgot what I owed to my 
nit was | precious dowry, on the other. He determined to} Wilhelmine at last consented that the prince should | father for what I did not owe to you. But I do mean 
1€ deep suspend his music lessons to Frederick, at least for | no more return to her father’s house. It was agreed | it, and the prince shall return. 
as belo. atime. He gave Wilhelmine a letter to the Prince | that Frantz should come and get the letter, and But reflect on what you are doing—think what 
_ Royal, in which he told him he was obliged to be | carry it to the palace before the usual hour of the | credit you will give to the slanderous stories of which 
© come f absent for a month, on a journey; and to save ap-| lesson. you are already the object. 
d. | pearances, it was his intention to leave Potsdam for} Wilhelmine resolved to fulfil her promise without} No matter: if I have honored a man with my pre- 
riminal J) a few days. But his daughter refused to deliver} much regret. Unhappily, that very evening, when | ference, | think he ought to have as much care for 
I was— a the letter; and the old man, who loved her better | she came to remind her father that he had previously | my reputation and my honor as for my person. I 
if | than all the world, left her at liberty to do as she| promised to buy for her some expensive article for | mean to be as innocent in his eyes as my own, even 
no con |f | pleased. her toilet, he replied that the ptirchase was based | when others deem me guilty without proof. 1 want 
‘tmem- J | But let me now conduct the reader to the door of | upon the future lessons of the prince, and that the | my single word to bear more weight with him than 
rthy of || the cabinet of King Frederick William; and if he | cause failing, the effect must cease also. the rumors of the whole city, if they exist. I want 
eat you || will just put his ear to the door, he will hear an an-| Wilhelmine’s position was now one of great diffi- | him to see,without suspicion or disquietude, a prince 
ave an. | | ey discussion between the tyrannical monarch and | culty. She had seen the world, without having had | at my house, although he may have come to seduce 
st eve- || hisson. When a man is not irredeemably bad, the | time to study it; her dazzled eyes could not yet look | me. He ought to know, that having sworn to be 
ve now || source of his faults may often be traced to those | upon it calmly. Undoubtedly she loved Frantz more | faithful, my oath and my life are indissolubly linked 
er, my || who had the charge of his infancy; their bad qua-| than all the world, but not singly and exclusively. | together, and must break together. If he cannot 
mother, | | lities are reflected in him, though they appear un- | She ie believed that she might find in others as | trust me, he is not worthy of me. The prince shall 
!no—] |§ | der a different form. The weakness of parents| much love, if not so many good qualities, ignorant | return. 
ueen of |f subjects the child to the tyranny of caprice, and | that to love truly, is to love exclusively. She did| It is impossible, Wilhelmine. I cannot permit 
|] | severity dries up his sympathies, and hardens his | not know that the lips that smiled the most gracious- | you fo run upon your own destruction. 
mewhat | | heart. Perhaps it was under the iron rule of his/| ly, often covered teeth pointed with slander’s most Who shall hinder me? 
of my | | father that Frederick acquired that insensibility of | acrid venom, and how little of reality there is in| Your father and I, if necessary. If you were 
ant tri- |f | heart that subsequently degenerated into cruelty, af- | those fetes, those crowds, those conquests where no-| upon the point of casting yourself into the Spee, 
e them |f | ter he became king. velty and caprice bear continual sway. She had no| should I not withhold yous Should I not draw you 
Ps ca | Frederick William could not be contradicted | more desire to make conquests, but she wished to | back from the verge of a dangerous abyss? Should 
o-mor- |f | without getting into a rage; he was no longer mas- | show that she yet had the power to make them; and | I not restrain you with force, if need be? 
OW You | 1 ter of himself; blows with his cane and buffets| her self-love, feeding upon the advantages result-| Wilhelmine answered by seizing her father’s let- 
“at any | | with his fist were his habitual arguments, and on| ing from the presence of the prince, reminded her | ter, and tearing itin pieces. She then turned to- 
ke my |f | more than one occasion, he had raised his hand | strongly of the contrast of her situation. She began | wards Frantz, who regarded her with a look of in- 
itasa jf | against his son. The dispute was violent, for the | to think Frantz tyrannical in exacting such a proof | expressible surprise and grief. Tears rolled from 
e by a | | subject was serious. Frederick William had judged | of her love, and herself weak in having accorded | his eyes, and a half stifled groan escaped his breast. 
wept, | | itnecessary to the carrying out of some of his po-| it. Her inexperience hindered her from seeing the | Then, with swelling heart, with flashing eyes, and 
»d—his | | litical schemes, that his son should espouse Eliza-{ necessity of this sacrifice, which her vanity exage- | head erect, he seized his hat, and walked hastily 
shed at |f | beth Christine, the niece of the emperor. Frede-| rated. Jt seemed that Frantz ought not to require | away, without speaking a word. 
is, and | |) rick, who already loved an English princess, as we | more of her than her own sense of propriety. That When he had gone, and Wilhelmine was left alone 
turns. ff | have said, obstinately refused, without assigning any | night she did not sleep well, and the next day she | to grow calm, she began to question herself whether 
him to |f || reason. was uneasy and restless, and both put her in a bad | she had not done wrong. Her conscience answered 
rvesit. § | What low intrigue is the cause of this disobedi- | mood to add many to the proofs of her love. yes; but she could not listen to it. A moment after, 
varated | | ence? Beware, or it will cost you and your mis-| The cheerful influence of the sun and a change of | Kramsen entered. What does this mean, Wilhel- 
n, and |f | tress dear! objects had not quite cleared from Wilhelmine’s| mine? I just saw Frantz go away, pale and disor- 
y their | _ If I have any such intrigue, replied Frederick, | face the traces of a bad night, and they had hardly | dered in dress and figure. I spoke to him, but he 
d litte |{ | Tconsent that the girl may be scourged in open day | exchanged salutations before Frantz saw that some-| did not hear. Wilhelmine’s conscience murmured, 
|} | by the common hangman, in the streets of Pots-| thing was the matter with her, and asked her if she | you have been harsh! You have quarrelled with him 
| some | || dam. was unwell. unjustly, continued Kramsen, at the very moment 
jocca- |f || For the last time, said the king, will you obey? I slept badly, said Wilhelmine, preferring to give | when he has done you so signal a service. Do you 
nce of | } No, answered Frederick. the effect rather than the cause. know what frightful consistence is now given to the 
ime of | | Very well, then—out of my sight! replied the Truly you look fatigued, said Frantz. rumors about you and Frederick? Do you see this 
espe- |\f | king, trembling with rage; and he rudely thrust him That is to say, you find me dull. Frantz was as- base pamphlet? said he, drawing one from his pock- | 
sen to | | out of his cabinet. tonished. et; it has an infamous allusion to these slanders. O! 
house | Frederick came near falling into the neighboring You know that would be impossible for me, how- | that I knew the wretched scribbler! Wilhelmine’s |} 
beauly | || apartment, and hit his head against a marble projec- | ever it might be for another. conscience now cried out, you have been unjust and || 
rWil- |] || ton. This blood, muttered he, passing his hand Wilhelmine made no answer, and her brow was! foolish! Iam glad I wrote that letter to the prince, | 
e pre- |i |) Over his forehead, slightly wounded, will not flow | still moody. Frantz tried to think of something to | said Kramsen; I hope he will not come here to-day. 
ee her | in battle, fighting for my father. He walked away, | say that shonld drive the cloud from her face. He} You have sent it, have you not? 
ow af- i} | Singing in a firm tone, though rage inflamed his | thought he had found something to praise, but his! Yes, father, faltered Wilhelmine, as she saw the | 
ck, in |f | heart. If he had had a sentence to sign, he would | subject was badly chosen: hand of the clock rapidly approaching the hour || 
» kept | certainly have thought it just. I can hardly tell you, Wilhelmine, how thankful | when the prince was to arrive. | 
at the |f || The king’s heart burned with anger at the thought | I am for the absence of the prince. Very soonthe| Then she reflected that the prince would come, || 
putual [|| of this resistance to his will in his very face. A| evil tongues will be silenced, and I shall thank you | and her father would learn all, and she was just ready _ || 
| such | | thousand conjectures revolved in his brain. At last, | again for taking care that my wife should not be | to cast herself at his feet, confess everything, and || 
hat of | they were all resolved into this one—the fellow has suspected. ask pardon forher fault, as Kramsen went outto give || 
1 love || @mistress; and who can she be? This was an arrow which opened anew the wounds | another music lesson. She breathed again, and || 
ge II. | Some days after, he determined to bribe one of the | of Wilhelmine’s heart. You ought to thank me—] | thought she would now wait for the prince, and tell | 
these | servants of Frederick to tell the truth. This was!| deserve some credit for yielding to so unreasonable | him plainly the whole truth. She knew too well his | 
phere | | Precisely the best way of being led into error; but | a whim for fear of the imaginary evil with which | frank and generous nature, to believe that he would 
, who | *man urged on by violent passions does not ask to | your jealousy threatened me. By listening to it, my | blame her. Then she determined to go immediately 
na be disabused; he only demands to be confirmed in| father has lost a fortune, and perhaps his reputation ; | to the mother of Frantz, see him again, and ask his || 
the first decision he has made. but I must accustom myself to obedience before | forgiveness. But scarcely had Kramsen left the | 
ilbel- | .One of Frederick’s servants was brought to the | marriage; 1 must go through my noviciate of slave-| house, when she heard a noise in the street, and 
poung | } king. He had nothing to communicate; but the | rv. looking from the window, she saw Frederick stop- 
plea (7 || Monarch gave him his “choice between a thousand| ~ J assure you, my dear Wilhelmine, said Frantz, | ped by the soldiers, as he was about to enter the 
rince- |} || florins or the same number of blows of his cane.| there is the best reason in the world. The preser-| house, and defending himself against them. 
ilhel- | || The poor devil understood that to be silent, in the | vation of your honor, more dear to me than life, What is my crime? said he. 
ok 0} || eyesofan angry judge, is equivalent to concealing the | demands the sacrifice. You doubtless know, said an officer; we do not. 
aving truth, and for the sake of saying something, he told You will never be content. Any other person| His Majesty, our master, has ordered us to confine | 
; but | how his master was accustomed to spend days in| would have been satisfied that, sued and flattered | you to your chamber. Will you please to enter this | 
h bes I taking music lessons at the house of an artist, the | as I was, I had chosen him out of the many that | carriage? : 
came father of a pretty daughter, and how he seemed to} were not unworthy; any other person would have | They had two carriages with them: for whom was || 
aly fake much pleasure in conversing with her. Fred-| asked no more; but for you to marry me is nothing| the other? Frederick, in spite of his resistance, | 
d to | erick wished for nothing more. An unfortunate fa jatall! I must be your slave. was forced to obey, and one of the carriages drove | 
— a ee ————— —_ — ae — = ‘ }t 
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away. A party of soldiers, preceded by an officer, 
entered the house, and Wilhelmine threw herself, 


more dead than alive, upon her bed in her chamber. | 
Soon she heard a knocking at the door of her room. 


She trembled at every blow, as if she had received 
it herself, and fell without strength or courage to 
rise. She heard the door shake under their blows, 
and at length it was burst in with a crash, and they 
entered her chamber. ; 
Follow me this instant, said an officer, entering. 


What have I done? murmured Wilhelmine, half! 


dead with fear. 

I know only my orders; do you mean to follow? 

Spare me! spare me! exclaimed the frightened 
girl, clinging to the knees of the officer. 

Seize her, said he, somewhat moved, but take care 
to do her no harm. 

Wilhelmine lost all consciousness. When she 
recovered, she was in a dungeon, dark and foul. 

There have been acts of monstrous barbarity 
which posterity has never branded with disgrace— 
which history has never chronicled, because they 
have fallen upon humble individuals, and which, al- 
though they have not produced wide spread evil, are 
none the less monstrous crimes. History has not 
utterly condemned the conduct of Frederick Wil- 
liam; and yet it is true that by his order one day at 
Potsdam, a pure and blameless girl was subjected 
to a punishment so infamous and cruel, that death 
would have been merciful in comparison. There are 
deeds so fraught with sorrow and shame, so bloody 
and painful, that we almost refrain from condemn- 
ing their atrocity, to avoid the horror of their con- 
templation. We will leave it to the reader to ima- 
gine why that immense crowd, incited by a base 
and brutal curiosity, was gathered in the place of 
public execution at Potsdam. Our heart would fail, 
even if we wished to paint the hideous spectacle of 
a young maiden, despite her weakness and inno- 
cence, exposed to the gaze of the populace by the 
hands of the hangman, with no other veil than the 
streams of blood that followed the blows of the 
lash. 

We will only relate that a white haired old man, 
who in his madness had armed himself for the de- 
fence of the victim, was trodden to death beneath 
the feet of the horses before he could reach the scaf- 
fold; and that the same evening, a kind of corpse, 
covered with wounds, and which had once been the 
most beautiful girl of Potsdam, was borne to the 
house of the mother of Frantz; for Wilhelmine had 
now no home to receive her. 


And Frantz—where was he? Had he ceased to 
love Wilhelmine, that he did not defend her singly 
against the king? Frantz, whose love neither jeal- 
ousy nor supicion could extinguish, had absented 
himself since the quarrel with his betrothed, and had 
been wandering in the country. The next day, when 
he returned, Kramsen was already dead, and Wil- 
helmine in the hands of the hangman. 


Frantz came out another man from this trial. It 
is needless to say, that Wilhelmine’s misfortune ba- 
nished the thought of his own wrongs. He learned 
that the old man who had attempted to contend sin- 
gly with the soldiers and hangman, the passive and 
involuntary instruments of tyranny, and who had 
only delayed the execution till his own death, acted 
like a child; and thought to himself that he would 
visit vengeance upon the person really to blame— 
upon the guilty monarch—that he could act like a 
man. 

He tried to assume an appearance of calmness; 
shut up in his chamber, some nervous spasms shook 
his frame, induced by the terrible and torturing 
thought that Wilhelmine was in the power of the 
hangman. What would be her fate? He dared not 
think what would become of body and soul, after 
such a horrible punishment. A noise roused him 
from his revery: it was the voice of a crier, an- 
nouncing that to-morrow the king would review his 
troops. Heaven is merciful, said Frantz; it gives 
me an opportunity for vengeance. 

Towards evening, his mother came in, bathed in 
tears. Frantz, said she, Wilhelmine is here. 

What, here! said Frantz, raising his head; and 
will she live? 

Yes, if she desires life. 

T must see her—I must see her, cried Frantz. 

It is impossible, said his mother; she wants no 
human eve to see her but mine, and she swears she 
will throw herself from the window, if any one at- 
tempts to enter her chamber. But here is a note, 
which she told me to give you. 

She laid a paper on the table, and went out,weep- 
ing. It was written with a trembling hand, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Frantz, I cannot see you, disfigured as I 
am, both by my wounds and disgrace. I have no 
right to complain, for it was all my own fault. If 


I had listened to you, I should have been happy—I 





should have been your wife. Each minute of my 
life seems to weigh me down to the grave, to which 


lalready belong. My lacerated body is one sore. 
Frantz, send me poison, if you love me. Wilhel- 
mine.”’ 

An hour later, a servant handed to Wilhelmine a 
viol, with this note: ‘‘ You ask for poison, Wilhel- 
mine, and here it is: 1 have sent you the viol full, 
and have not taken the half of it, because I have 
still one duty to fulfil—that of vengeance. Live, I 
pray you, Ull to-morrow, and then you will learn 
what the crin.e of Frederick William has cost him. 
He will be murdered by me, as you have been by 
him. Yours, forever. Frantz.’’ 

It was not till after a long mental conflict that 
Frantz resolved upon this frightiul proof of love. At 
first, he could not endure the idea; but vengeance 


occupied all his thoughts; it was before him—he | 


spoke to it—he reached forth his arm to grasp it. 
He kept re-trimming his flickering lamp, to exa- 
mine anew the lock of his pistol, or to make still 
sharper the point of his dagger. He felt it impossi- 
ble to live after such misfortune and shame ; he 
could not still love Wilhelmine, dishonored and dy- 
ing, nor could he hate the poor girl, who had been 
guilty of nothing but imprudence. 

He recalled again to mind that morning, nearly 
two months before, wien, struggling with the tor- 
ments of jealousy, he had seen her appear before 
him like a gracious vision, her face pale with the 
pleasures of the late dance, but tinged with the 
hopes of happiness to come. A kind of lethargy 
came over him; he could not move, though his 
eyes were not closed, and he thought he saw the 
door open, and the ghost of Wilhelmine, her lips la- 
cerated, her eyes inflamed, her cheeks furrowed by 
the strokes of the lash, drag herself towards him, 
like a frightful parody of her former fair and beau- 
tiful self. Frantz! Frantz! said she, in a faint voice. 
Frantz did not move. Frantz! repeated she, help 
me, or I shall fall. 

Shade or substance, cried he, if it is you, Wil- 
helmine, come to my heart. 

He reached forth and seized in his arms a body 
extended upon the couch; but a voice cried, do not 
touch me—every touch opens a wound. 

It was not a dream—Frantz felt her long hair fall- 
ing upon his face. He carried her, and placed 
her, fainting, in a chair. 

Frantz, said she, listen to me. My own faults 
have destroyed me; I did not know that all that 
ambition could give, wealth and society, was no- 
thing in comparison to the love of one true man. 
God has cruelly punished my inexperience; but I 
shall die tranquilly, if I die knowing that I have 
not involved you in my ruin. Frantz, you have a 
mother: if vengeance is sometimes a duty, it must 
yield to others greater. I desire death, but you 
ought to live. 

Do you wish me to live after your death? And 
must I leave unpunished this violation of what is 
most noble and sacred in the world—this horrible 
punishment of an innocent and modest maiden—the 
maiden whom I love? 

God will avenge me. 

I would not have believed till yesterday—no, hear 
me, Wilhelmine, J must kill that man. 

His death would also involve yours. 

True, but I should die more calmly—I should 
breathe more freely, were it my last breath. 

No, no, Frantz, it must not be. And are you sure 
of success? You may wound him slightly; and if 
you fail, he will not fail you!—and all the pain you 
make him undergo, he will more than revenge upon 
your mother, whose son he will take away. Ah! 
what a costly thing vengeance is—this vengeance 
which first strikes our enemies, and then immolates 
our friends. Frantz, you must promise me—give 
me those arms which I see here—give them to 
me. 

Then give me up your poison. 

My poison! How, then, shall I die? 
me to live thus dishonored ? 

Do you wish me to live thus unrevenged? 

Oh God! what shall I do? exclaimed Wilhelmine, 
and placing her head between her hands, she wept 
bitterly. Oh! if I had listened to your advice! 
said she, sobbing. Oh! how foolish I was to weigh 
you for a moment in the balance with those men 
and women who flattered me, and who yet came 
round the scaffold with eyes of joy! Oh! that I 
had sent back, at your advice, the prince, who has 
ruined me, and cannot avenge me! Proud of a 
beauty that a few hours has destroyed, I found you 
happy to call me yours. Frantz, I feel that I have 
no right fo tell you that I love you—you who have 
such good cause to hate and despise me—me who 
have fallen so low. And yet, Frantz, if ever wo- 
man loved, in spite of the caprices of youth, and 
the faults of inexperience, it was I—I, who now 


Do you wish 








| I have so strangely reccived. 


noble: have you the courage? 








repent in tears at your feet—] ,who to prove my love 
would again undergo the horrible punishment which 
In the name of this 
my love and my shame, I conjure Frantz to let me 
die! 

Frantz gazed at her, without replying. She was 


| at his feet, dishonored and dying, the maiden who 


had lately reigned queen of his world of joy and 
hope. He felt her hand in his; she had called him 


| her own, and great misfortunes unite those who love 


much more closely than a long intimacy. Wilhel- 


mine, said he, yes, you are right—revenge is wrong 
| . . . 5° 
| After such a misforiune, to take vengeance and die 
le . "a , 
| is too easy; it would be the result of mere ordinary 


love. We will do something more beautiful and 
You shall live for 
me, and be happy with me. 

Can you think it, Frantz? 
graced. 

I will give you mine. 

I cannot show myself in my own country. 

I will bear you to another. 

Trantz, it must not be. I cannot consent to chain 
you for life to a wretched being, who could brin 
you nothing for dowry but unhappiness and dis- 
grace. 

And if my love is superior to all these—if you 
hove in my heart an asylum where the opprobrium 
of men and the hand of the hangman cannot reach 
you—where you will always be as pure and as ho- 
nored as you are innocent? What is love good for, 
unless it is without selfishness, and above fate? Ah! 
no—love is beautiful, because it is a dowry for the 
heart, of more value than a!l dowries by act of set- 
tlement. Public opinion will condemn me—and 
what matter? I will no more live among men—] 
will be dead to them. I will leave them my shat- 
tered reputation, like a legacy thrown disdainfully 
to hungry heirs. 

Oh, Frantz! you are the noblest of men! But J 
will not acceptjthe sacrifice. There are sorrows toe 
great for consolation, and sins too great for par- 
don. 

There is but one sin and one misfortune that love 
will not forgive nor forget—unfaithfulness and unre- 
quited love. There are on earth no griefs incurable, 
but those which remorse has gangrened ; the wounds 
which a base hand has inflicted may not be mortal; 
they will soon cicatrize; there will come a time 
when every trace of them will disappear. So, Wil- 
helmine, it shall be with your sorrows. It is impi- 
ous to dispair before death, when one has committed 
no crime; and if our sad remembrances come to 
embitter my peace, I shall at least be free from jea- 
lousy. You shall be mine, mine ever, and mine 
only. I will shut myself up with you in the impas- 
sable circle which public reprobation has thrown 
around you, and will find there my happiness in 
spite of them all. Oh! you must, you shall live for 
wie, for I never loved you more than now; and 80 
that you will love me, I feel like returning thanks to 
God for saving your life. 

Wilhelmine listened in silence, and when he had 
done speaking, she rose with new life. She no longer 
felt her wounds; she was endowed with superhuman 
strength. 


My name is dis. 


Yes, my own Frantz, I will live for you—for you | 


alone, and I will be happy. If I were not, it would 
be an insult to you, to you who are so gooil, to you 
whom I love, and in whom I will hereafter wholly 
trust. Yes, I will forgive all the evil they have done 
me—I will forget that they have dishonored me— 
that they have murdered my father. I am no more 
Wilhelmine Kramsen, but your wife, and I will 
know nothing else than to love you and live for 
you. 


And these two beings, a moment before so firmly 


resolved upon suicide, now wept in each other's 
arms. They did not weep for joy; and yet who that | 


could have fathomed the depths of their souls,would 
not have envied them? For alas! what is happiness 
here on earth, if it be not to suffer for one another? 
Two months after, Frantz, his mother and Wil- 
helmine had all three left Potsdam, and no one knew 

whither they had gone. 
were eS 
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